EDWARD  TELFAIR 
By  E.  Merton  Coulter 


In  the  year  1735,  the  month  and  the  day  are  not 
known  generally  if  at  all,  Edward  Telfair  was  bom  in 
Scotland.*  He  received  whatever  formal  education  he 
had  at  Kirkudbright  in  the  grammar  school.  Here,  in 
southwestern  Scotland  on  the  Sloway  Firth,  young 
Telfair  saw  the  ships  of  commerce  come  and  go.  The 
world  of  trade  appealed  to  him  much  as  it  did  to  many 
other  Scotchmen,  and  when  he  quit  the  grammar 
school  he  entered  the  service  of  a  mercantile  firm.  He 
learned  much  about  business  doings  and  grew  in  the 
confidence  of  his  employers.  When  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  his  firm  sent  him  to  Virginia  as  their 
agent.  The  French  and  Indian  War  was  now  going  on, 
and  whether  this  conflict  helped  or  hurt  young  Telfair’s 
opportunities  in  the  New  World  it  is  not  known;  but 
the  next  important  step  in  his  movements  occurred 
when  he  journeyed  to  Halifax,  N.  C.  to  live.  Not  being 
a  seaport,  this  place  likely  offered  him  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  commercial  activities;  at  any  rate,  not 
later  than  1766  he  moved  again.  This  time  he  came 

1.  This  date  is  uniformly  giren  for  the  hirth  of  Teifair  except  inferentially  on 
his  tomhstone.  where  it  is  stated  that  he  died  in  1807  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
According  to  this  reckoning  he  wouid  haee  heen  bom  in  174S.  He  was  first 
buried  in  Coionial  Cemetery  in  Savannah  and  years  iater  his  remains  were 
removed  to  the  new  Bonaventure  Cemetery.  As  the  present  marker  could  not 
have  been  made  until  many  years  after  bis  death  since  it  contains  the  names 
of  his  three  sons,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  information  con¬ 
tained  on  it.  See  Some  Early  EpUapht  in  Georgia  (Savannah,  1924),  28. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  agreement  on 
his  age.  The  Columbian  Mueeum  A  Savannah  Advertieer,  September  22,  1807, 
in  reporting  his  death,  stated  that  he  was  seventy ;  and  the  Rejmbliean  and 
Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  on  the  same  date,  gave  his  age  as  “about  68.” 
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to  Georgia,  probably  attracted  by  Governor  James 
Wright’s  efforts  now  being  made  to  build  up  his  colony.* 

A  more  immediate  reason  for  Telfair’s  move  was, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  his  brother  William  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Savannah,  where  he  was  living  as  early  as  1763 
and  where  he  had  entered  into  a  mercantile  co-partner¬ 
ship  with  John  Morel.*  Also  Basil  Cowper,  another 
Scotchman,  and  probably  an  acquaintance  of  Edward 
Telfair’s,  was  a  resident  of  Savannah.  If  they  were  un¬ 
known  to  each  other  before  Telfair’s  arrival,  they  were 
soon  to  learn  each  other  and  join  hands  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business  which  was  to  last  until  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  should  shatter  it  and  also  their  friendship. 
William,  also,  very  soon  became  a  member  of  the  firm, 
which  was  now  known  as  Cowper  &  Telfairs.*  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  activity  the  two  brothers  developed  a 
firm  which  they  called  William  &  Edward  Telfair 
&  Co.* 

These  firms  were  the  most  prominent  traders  in 
colonial  Georgia.  They  dealt  extensively  not  only  in 
the  principal  imports  which  were  always  listed  in  the 
language  of  the  day  as  ‘‘European  and  East  India 
goods,”  but  also  in  the  exports  which  were  for  the  most 
part  livestock  products  such  as  beef  and  pork ;  timber 
products  like  lumber,  staves,  and  naval  stores;  and 
agricultural  products  like  indigo  (called  in  colonial 
times  indico),  hemp,  corn,  and  rice.  Cowper  &  Telfairs 
received  in  September,  1773,  a  bounty  of  £22  and  10 
shillings  for  4,500  pounds  of  hemp  which  William 
Telfair  had  raised;*  in  1767  they  received  £5,  three 
shillings,  and  6  pence  for  the  fiags  necessary  for  the 

2.  Very  little  la  known  of  Telfair’s  life  before  he  came  to  Georsia.  See 
Biographical  Diraetory  of  the  American  Congreet.  n7l-19t7  (Washington, 
1928),  1603;  A.  Henderson,  Waehington’a  Southern  Tour,  1791  (Boston,  1923), 
236, 

3.  Bonda,  BiUa  of  Sale,  Deeda  of  Gifta  and  Powera  of  Attorney,  1781-1765 
(Ma  B<x>k  in  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta,  Ga.),  84,  85,  269. 

4.  Bonda,  BiUa  of  Sale,  Deeda  of  Gift  and  Powera  of  Attorney,  1785-1779  (ms.), 
190  107  100  100 

5.  Georgia  G<uette  (Savannah),  April  27,  1774. 

6.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  CoUmial  Records  of  ike  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
mi),  XIX,  pt.  1,  p.  499. 
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proper  equipment  of  Fort  George,  on  Cockspur  Island, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah whatever,  either  an 
individual  or  the  government  in  Georgia  might  need, 
Cowper  &  Telfair  could  likely  supply  it.  With  such 
an  extensive  business,  it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  want  ships  of  their  own,  both  to  assemble  in 
Savannah  their  merchandise  from  the  Georgia  coast 
for  exportation  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  and  to 
carry  it  there.  In  1768  they  bought  a  ship  for  £300;® 
in  1775  they  had  built  for  themselves  at  Yamacraw  a 
ship  which  could  carry  1,800  barrels  of  rice;®  they 
became  prominent  shippers  as  well  as  merchants.  In 
fact  Edward  Telfair  and  his  associates  became  indis¬ 
pensable  citizens:  Besides  their  strictly  commercial 
activities,  they  sometimes  as  a  firm  and  sometimes  in¬ 
dividually,  loaned  money  and  acted  as  executors  for 
estates.^® 

Though  trading  was  an  important  activity  in  colonial 
Georgia,  the  concern  that  was  most  constantly  revolving 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  was  land  and  how  to  get 
as  much  as  possible.  Here  was  a  new  country;  who 
could  know  its  possibilities !  Certainly  the  wise  person 
would  lay  hold  of  all  the  land  he  could  get;  and  it 
seems  that  all  people  were  wise  in  Georgia,  at  this 
time.  Edward  Telfair  was  never  as  great  a  land-holder 
and  speculator  as  the  governor,  James  Wright,  or 
John  Graham  or  William  Knox,  but  he  early  sought 
to  secure  a  respectable  share  of  the  Georgia  public 
domain.  Although  his  brother  William  had  secured 
1,200  acres  in  1767,^*  Edward  seems  to  have  shown 
rare  self-restraint  in  not  asking  for  any  land  until 
February  of  the  next  year — he  having  by  this  time 
been  in  the  colony  at  least  two  years.  He  now  petitioned 

7.  Ibid.,  62. 

8.  Botult,  BiUt  oi  Salt,  Deedt  of  Gift  and  Powtra  of  Attomon,  1785-1779  (ms.), 
207. 

9.  Georgia  Gazette,  Hay  17.  1776. 

10.  For  example,  see  Georgia  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1774. 

11.  Candler,  The  Colonial  Record  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1907), 
X.  176. 
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for  and  received  500  acres  between  the  Great  Satilla 
and  Crooked  rivers, and  on  the  same  day  he  with 
his  brother  William  and  Basil  Cowper  (Cowper  & 
Telfairs)  asked  for  and  received  500  acres  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ogeechee  River.^* 

In  1770  he  received  500  acres  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish, 
and  the  next  year  he  obtained  500  acres  in  Christ 
Church  Parish,  adjoining  100  additional  acres  he  had 
previously  secured.*^ 

Telfair  would  not  only  be  an  important  merchant 
and  a  land-holder  of  some  consequence  in  the  colony, 
he  would  also  enter  mildly  into  its  political  life.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  in  1768, 
and  since  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  St.  Paul 
Parish  delegates,  he  must  at  this  time  either  have  been 
a  resident  of  that  parish  or  closely  identified  with  it.^^ 
Irrespective  of  the  reasons  for  his  appearance  among 
the  delegates  from  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  he  was  definitely 
identified  with  Savannah  as  his  residence  until  the  days 
of  the  Revolution.  In  1773  he  was  designated  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
see  to  it  that  slaves,  free  blacks,  and  mulattoes  worked 
on  the  roads  in  and  around  Savannah,^®  and  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  on  the  board  of  commissioners 
to  fix  the  hire  and  regulate  the  work  of  porters  and 
slaves  in  Savannah.^"^ 

Georgia  was  making  rapid  progress  during  the  1760s 
and  early  1770s,  under  the  vigorous  and  respected 
governorship  of  James  Wright.  The  people  were  well 
contented  as  there  were  plenty  of  land  and  a  ready 
market  for  what  they  had  to  sell.  They  had  no  manu¬ 
factories  with  which  to  displease  the  British  in  the 
mother  country,  and  the  few  ships  they  had  found  no 

12.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  X,  405. 

IS.  Ibid.,  407. 

14.  Ibid.,  814. 

15.  Ibid.,  646;  XIV,  689. 

16.  Ibid.,  XIX,  pt.  1,  pp.  225,  226. 

17.  Ibid.,  XXX,  pt.  2.  p.  28. 
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reason  to  violate  the  navigation  laws.  Georgia  un¬ 
questionably  conformed  in  her  development  more  with 
the  imperial  plans  of  Great  Britain  than  any  of  the 
other  twelve  colonies  that  were  destined  to  revolt. 
When  following  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  King  tightened  up  on  their  laws  relating 
to  the  colonies,  and  the  provinces  to  the  northward 
showed  great  resentment,  Georgians  became  only  mild¬ 
ly  excited.  In  1765  some  of  them  made  threats  against 
the  stamps  and  the  stamp  agent,  but  for  ten  years  they 
were  not  to  become  profoundly  moved  sufficiently  to 
feel  a  community  of  interests  with  their  kinsmen  from 
South  Carolina  to  Massachusetts.  It  was  only  by  hard 
propaganda  work  and  even  threats  that  Georgians 
were  ever  moved  in  sufficient  numbers  to  put  the  colony 
in  the  current  that  led  to  secession  from  the  British 
nation. 

Telfair  had  no  vital  reason  for  becoming  excited; 
he  was  a  prominent  business  man  whose  prosperity 
depended  on  peace  and  understanding.  Yet  he  was 
a  Britisher,  proud  of  his  citizenship  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  claim  all  the  rights  of  that  citizenship 
whether  he  lived  in  Scotland  or  England,  or  in  Georgia ; 
and  when  through  the  dumb  blundering  of  the  King 
and  his  ministry  it  was  made  to  appear  that  Georgians 
were  to  be  treated  with  less  respect  than  Scotchmen  or 
Englishmen,  he  resented  the  partial  treatment.  In  no 
other  way  can  his  course  of  action  and  the  course  of 
many  other  Georgians  be  explained. 

The  quarrel  that  Massachusetts  had  made  with  the 
mother  country  had  by  1774  broken  out  in  violence, 
and  the  proudest  of  the  Georgians  began  to  show  open 
sympathy  with  their  New  England  kinsmen.  This  year 
a  call  for  a  meeting  was  sent  out  to  be  held  on  July 
27th  in  Savannah  to  discuss  the  distempers  of  the  times. 
Telfair  appeared  as  one  of  the  self-appointed  delegates 
to  this  meeting.  As  few  people  outside  of  Savannah 
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came,  it  was  decided  that  no  resolutions  should  be 
adopted  or  policy  pursued  beyond  a  call  for  another 
meeting  on  the  following  August  10th,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  representative  of  all  the  parishes. 
Only  twenty-six  delegates  were  to  be  elected  to  this 
convention  (the  ominous  number  that  made  up  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly).  Telfair  was  elected  as 
one  of  the  Savannah  delegates.^*  This  meeting,  em¬ 
boldened  by  a  more  representative  group,  took  a  strong 
position  against  Great  Britain  and  decided  to  hold  a 
provincial  congress  the  following  January.  It  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  receive  donations  of  food  and 
money  for  the  suffering  people  of  Massachusetts.  Tel¬ 
fair  was  appointed  on  this  committee,  whose  labors 
resulted  in  sending  to  the  north  579  barrels  of  rice.*® 
Telfair  fast  developed  into  one  of  the  main  leaders 
of  the  movement  to  force  the  home  government  into  an 
attitude  of  proper  respect  for  Georgians.  He  was 
elected  to  this  first  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  in 
Savannah  on  January  18, 1775.®®  This  congress,  though 
having  only  five  of  the  twelve  parishes  represented 
showed  a  spirit  of  solidarity  with  the  other  discon¬ 
tented  colonies  and  elected  three  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress;  but  it  was  felt  that  sterner  work 
should  be  left  for  a  more  representative  gathering.  In 
May,  news  reached  Savannah  that  a  pitched  battle  had 
been  fought  at  Lexington,  near  Boston.  This  blood¬ 
letting  so  enraged  Telfair  and  others  in  Savannah  that 
now  for  the  first  time  he  did  a  violent  act.  They  seized 
the  royal  powder  magazine  and  made  off  with  the 
precious  stores,  some  of  which  tradition  has  it  was 
later  used  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  situation  now  was  becoming  grave ;  Georgia  was 
being  propelled  into  open  conflict,  despite  the  vigorous 

18.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  RevolvtUmary  Reeordt  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Atlanta.  1908),  I,  llfl;  Georgia  Gazette,  Aug.  S.  Sept.  7,  1774. 

19.  Ibid.,  Sept.  14.  1774. 

20.  /bid.,  Dec.  14. 
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efforts  of  Governor  Wright  to  stay  it.  During  June, 
1775  three  meetings  of  aroused  Savannahians  were 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cuyler,  who  could  thus  be  just 
as  bold  woman  as  Peter  Tondee  had  been  intrepid  man 
for  allowing  the  meetings  of  1774  to  be  held  in  his 
tavern.  Out  of  this  June  madness  or  boldness  came 
the  organization  of  a  council  of  safety  appointed  to 
look  after  the  best  interests  of  the  colony.  Telfair  was 
a  member  of  this  council,  and  also  of  all  the  gatherings 
at  Mrs.  Cuyler’s.  The  first  meeting  held  on  June  13th, 
called  for  an  early  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  Georgia  in  a  tight  agreement 
with  the  other  twelve  colonies  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The  other  two  meetings 
at  Mrs.  Cuyler’s  were  held  on  June  26th  and  the  30th, 
and  all  of  them  together  prepared  the  way  for  the 
convening  of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress  on  the 
following  July  4th.*^ 

This  congress  seized  the  royal  legislative  power  in 
Georgia  through  the  adoption  of  a  non-importation 
agreement,  of  spirited  resolutions  against  British 
tyranny,  of  a  direct  petition  to  the  Crown,  and  through 
the  election  of  additional  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  Telfair  was  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  showing 
determination  and  leadership.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  draw  up  and  present  to  Governor 
Wright  a  letter,  which  when  finished  showed  concili¬ 
ation  toward  the  Governor  and  the  King  and  a  filial 
regard  for  British  connections,  but  which  was  bitter 
against  Parliament.^  Telfair  was  also  appointed  on 
a  committee  to  go  among  the  people  of  Savannah  to 
enlist  their  support  for  the  policy  adopted  which  called 
for  resistance  to  the  ministry  and  obedience  to  the  acts 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  the  Continental  Con- 

21.  Candlor,  cd.,  Rewolutiontary  R«eord$  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I,  232 ;  Georgia 
Gaeette,  June  28,  1775. 

22.  Ibid.,  July  12 ;  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Reeorde  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  I,  242. 
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gress.  A  Committee  of  Intelligence  was  appointed  and 
Telfair  was  made  a  member,  which  formulated  the 
petition  to  the  Crown.  It  is  evident  throughout  these 
proceedings  of  the  discontented  Georgians  that  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  in  any  wise  revolutionists, 
but  merely  British  subjects  seeking  their  rights.  In  the 
letter  written  by  the  Committee  of  Intelligence  to 
Governor  George  Johnstone,  of  West  Florida,  who  had 
agreed  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Crown,  Telfair 
and  his  associates  said,  “We  conceive  our  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown  can  by  no  means  hinder  our 
doing  that  indispensable  duty,  in  joining  with  the  rest 
of  America  against  acts  that  tend  to  enslave  a  people 
whose  loyalty  and  faith  were  never  even  suspected, 
until  the  actions  of  the  times  wanted  an  excuse."  In 
this  petition  they  declared  that  though  they  brought 
up  “the  rear  of  American  petitioners”  and  hence  knew 
the  fate  of  so  many  that  had  gone  before,  yet  they 
hoped  that  the  King  would  give  ear.  They  then  listed 
a  catalogue  of  crimes  against  the  ministry,  and  charged 
the  King’s  forces  in  America  with  making  “mothers 
childless,  and  children  fatherless.”  “The  blood  of  your 
subjects,”  they  continued,  “has  been  shed  with  pleasure 
rather  than  with  pity.  For  an  act  which  amounted  to 
no  more,  even  under  the  worst  construction,  than  an 
irregular  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  without 
any  step  taken  to  find  out  the  supposed  guilty  persons, 
the  capital  of  your  American  dominions  has  been 
blocked  up,  deprived  of  its  trade,  and  its  poor  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  Thousands,  confessedly  innocent,  have  been 
starved,  ruined,  driven  from,  or  kept  like  prisoners,  in 
their  own  habitations ;  their  cries  and  blood  innocently 
shed  have  undoubtedly,  and  daily,  reached  to  His  ears 
who  hateth  injustice  and  oppression.”  The  ministry 
“hearkened  to  no  information  but  what  represented 
Americans  as  rebels  and  cowards.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  ruled 
according  to  the  known  principles  of  our  excellent  Con- 
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stitution,  and  [you  may]  command  the  last  shilling  of 
our  property,  and  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  in  your 
service."^* 

So  far,  in  all  that  Telfair  and  his  associates  in  dis¬ 
content  had  done,  there  was  no  hint  of  revolt  against 
Great  Britain  or  disloyalty  to  the  home  government. 
They  were  fighting  for  what  they  considered  to  be 
equality  with  other  Britishers — ^those  who  had  not 
braved  the  dangers  of  a  new  world  to  push  outward 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  But  Georgia  was  fast 
approaching  the  time  when  there  would  be  blood-shed 
and  open  warfare  between  those  who  would  risk 
dangers  for  their  rights  and  those  who  would  not ;  and 
violence  could  be  counted  on  to  produce  revolt  against 
British  rule  and  give  strength  to  a  movement  for  in¬ 
dependence.  This  ultimate  eventuality  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  hard  test  for  many  of  the  discontented  to 
face,  for  many  Georgians  who  could  never  be  goaded 
into  a  desire  for  independence  from  Great  Britain  were 
at  this  time  aiding  the  group  seeking  to  bring  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  its  senses.  All  during  November  and  December 
of  1775  and  January  and  February  of  1776,  Telfair 
was  busily  working  with  the  Council  of  Safety  to  sup¬ 
plant  royal  rule  in  Georgia  and  build  up  strength 
sufficient  to  force  a  just  regard  for  Georgians  from 
the  tyrants  in  England. 

Early  in  1776  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arm 
the  colony,  and  Telfair  was  made  a  member  of  it.  On 
January  12,  1776  the  Council  received  reports  that  a 
company  of  men  up  the  Savannah  who  had  been  order¬ 
ed  to  march  to  Savannah  to  reenforce  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  there,  had  all  except  one  man  refused  to  move. 
The  Council  was  led  to  believe  the  reason  lay  in  the 
pernicious  activities  of  James  Pace,  the  tavern  keeper 
in  St.  Matthews  Parish,  and  of  John  Hall,  a  prominent 
planter  in  the  same  parish.  Both  had  publicly  declared 

2S.  Candler,  ed..  The  RevahUumary  Beeorde  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I,  264-267. 
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that  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  were  rebels  and  ought  not  to  be 
obeyed.  The  Council  now  appointed  Telfair  and 
Stephen  Drayton  to  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Matthews,  St.  George,  and  St.  Pauls, 
and  ordered  them  to  collect  a  sufficient  force  with 
which  to  arrest  Pace  and  Hall.^ 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  that  Telfair  lost 
some  of  the  zeal  which  had  characterized  his  activities 
heretofore.  He  did  not  go  immediately,  for  the  next 
day  he  was  present  at  the  Council’s  meeting,  and  when 
the  Council  met  again  three  days  later  he  was  present. 
Manifestly  he  did  not  consider  his  mission  urgent,  or 
he  was  showing  signs  of  his  patriotic  ardor  cooling. 
On  January  18th,  Telfair  and  Drayton  were  ordered 
by  the  Council  to  call  out  a  third  of  the  militia  under 
their  command  and  to  bring  them  and  every  one  else 
who  would  volunteer  to  Savannah.  That  they  had  been 
considered  remiss  in  their  work  of  arresting  Pace  and 
Hall  is  evident  in  the  reminder  which  the  Council  gave 
them  that  “we  particularly  recommend  to  you,  to  finish 
the  business  of  that  as  soon  as  possible.’’^ 

The  colony  was  now  on  the  verge  of  decisive  action 
in  its  relations  with  the  mother  country.  On  this  very 
day  (January  18th),  Joseph  Habersham  and  a  small 
party  of  determined  men  arrested  Governor  Wright 
while  he  was  holding  a  conference  with  his  councellors 
and  made  him  prisoner  in  his  home  and  held  him  there 
until  about  a  month  later,  when  he  escaped  to  some 
British  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  This 
was  a  definite  act  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Wright  a  conflict  took  place  with 
the  ships,  which  attempted  to  force  their  way  up  to 
Savannah  to  obtain  provisions.  The  last  vestige  of 
British  authority  now  vanished  in  Georgia,  not  because 
a  majority  of  the  Georgians  were  willing  to  go  so  far 


24.  Candler,  ed.,  EevolMtionary  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I.  96-97. 

25.  Ibid.,  h  102. 
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but  because  a  highly  organized  and  determined 
minority  had  brought  it  about.  During  the  next  six 
months  there  was  a  parting  of  the  way  for  many  of 
those  Georgians  who  had  originally  started  out  to 
demand  their  rights  as  British  citizens ;  they  had  never 
contemplated  such  lengths  to  which  the  opposition  to 
the  empire  was  now  leading  them;  they  refused  to 
follow  further.  The  “declaration  of  independency”  in 
the  following  July  was  the  logical  result  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Georgia  rebels.  But  long  before  the 
Declaration  was  officially  made,  many  Georgians  had 
deserted  the  cause  of  revolt  and  others  had  passed 
through  great  trials  of  spirit  before  they  were  able  to 
emerge  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  great  divide ;  he  came 
back  to  Georgia,  where  he  suffered  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  and  disgrace  and  banishment  for  him¬ 
self.  Many  others,  both  of  prominence  and  of  no  public 
consequence,  now  chose  loyalty  instead  of  revolt.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Edward  Telfair  wavered.  It  was 
undoubtedly  difficult  for  him  to  strike  for  independ¬ 
ence,  for  his  immediate  business  associates  resolved  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  King.  His  brother  William,  who 
had  never  taken  a  prominent  stand  in  the  early  dis¬ 
turbances,  probably  had  taken  no  steps  which  he  must 
now  retrace.  His  partner,  Basil  Cowper,  who  had  be¬ 
come  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  discontents, 
having  been  until  early  in  1776  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  now  chose  loyalty  in  preference  to 
independence.  With  two-thirds  of  the  firm  of  Cowper 
&  Telfairs  now  against  revolution,  Edward  Telfair  saw 
economic  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face  if  he  continued 
his  bold  course.2® 

26.  For  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  diffienities  which  came  out  of  the  break-up 
of  Cowper  A  Telfairs,  see  Gtorgia  Hittorieal  Quarterly,  1,  no.  1,  (March, 
1917),  24-S5. 
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The  unrecorded  past  has  drawn  a  veil  over  the  de¬ 
tails.  On  June  26,  1776  the  Council  of  Safety  listed 
Telfair  with  42  other  Georgians  “whose  going  at  large 
is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  America.”  He  was 
taken  into  custody,  but  he  was  soon  released  by  the 
chief  justice  John  Glen  and  the  attorney-general 
William  Stephen,  both  of  whom  were  soon,  themselves, 
to  turn  royalists.  On  July  1st  the  Council  resolved  that 
he  had  been  “improperly  and  illegally  dismissed”  and 
ordered  his  re-arrest.^’ 

Whether  his  detention  was  due  to  the  petty  spite 
of  enemies  or  to  an  actual  relapse  of  patriotic  zeal,  he 
was  soon  able  to  recover  the  respect  of  the  most  violent 
revolutionaries  and  incur  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
royalists,  who  in  1780  forbade  him  ever  to  hold  an 
office  of  trust  and  profit  and  who  the  next  year  ad¬ 
judged  him  guilty  of  high  treason.^s 

These  acts  thereafter  gave  him  a  passport  to  pre¬ 
ferment  in  the  independent  state  of  Georgia.  Telfair 
had  no  skill  as  a  fighter  nor  a  taste  for  the  battle-field ; 
his  activities  throughout  the  Revolution  were  not 
military.  But,  nevertheless,  he  played  a  considerable 
and  necessary  part  in  the  conflict.  Sometime  before 
August  8th  he  must  have  re-established  himself  with 
the  Revolutionists,  for  on  that  day  he  was  asked  by  the 
Council  to  explain  why  he  had  cut  a  road  through  the 
best  land  of  a  lady  planter  who  had  lodged  some  irate 
protests.2® 

His  shipping  interests  as  a  merchant  led  the 
Council  to  entrust  him  with  collecting  and  building 
vessels  for  the  new  state  and  looking  to  the  protection 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Savannah  River.  On 
August  9th  it  gave  him  permission  to  take  any  lumber 
he  wanted  in  and  about  Savannah  to  be  used  in  build¬ 
ing  a  galley,  provided  the  materials  were  properly 

27.  Candler,  ed..  Revolutionary  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I,  146,  147. 

28.  Ibid.,  349,  864. 

29.  Ibid.,  177. 
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measured  and  paid  for.*®  During  the  summer  and  fall 
he  was  busied  in  constructing  a  battery  at  Tybee,  and 
to  further  the  work  the  Council  permitted  him  to  im¬ 
press  slaves  from  the  plantations  of  the  two  royalists, 
James  Wright  and  William  Knox.  In  June,  1777  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  regulate  pilots  and 
pilotage  for  the  ports  and  inlets  from  St.  Catherine’s 
sound  up  to  Savannah,  and  the  following  September 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  and  surveyor  for 
certain  roads  leading  out  of  Savannah  to  the  west  and 
northwest.*® 

From  his  first  arrival  in  Georgia,  Telfair  had  develop¬ 
ed  certain  land  interests  in  the  region  from  Savannah 
up  to  Augusta.*®  By  the  latter  part  of  1777,  he  seems 
to  have  identified  himself  with  Burke  County,  either 
by  frequent  residence  there  or  through  property  hold¬ 
ings;  for  on  January  14,  1778  he  was  intrusted  by  the 
state  Executive  Committee  with  the  distribution  of  200 
bushels  of  salt  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
and  in  the  following  March  he  was  appointed  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  people  there.*^ 

Beginning  with  his  first  election  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  February,  1778,  Telfair  was  re-elected 
annually  and  served  intermittently  in  that  body  until 
1785,  when  he  definitely  declined  his  election  in 
January  of  the  last  named  year.  He  was  actually  pre¬ 
sent  in  Congress  from  July  to  November,  1778;  from 
May  to  September,  1780;  and  from  September,  1781 
to  September,  1782.  He  and  all  the  other  Georgia 
delegates  failed  to  attend  through  the  year  1779 ; 
having  been  elected  to  represent  Burke  County  in  the 
state  legislature  for  1783,  he  skipped  that  year  in  Con- 

80.  Ibid.,  179. 

31.  Ibid.,  212. 

32.  Ibid.  (Atlanta.  1911),  XIX.  pt.  2.  pp.  47.  64. 

33.  A  settlement  grew  up  in  St.  George  Parish  called  Telfair’s  Mill,  which 
later  changed  its  name  to  Telfairville  and  still  exists  in  Burke  Ck>unty,  which 
superceded  St.  George  Parish. 

34.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Reeorde  oi  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1908),  II.  6,  48. 
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gress;*®  and  for  the  year  1784,  his  various  official  duties 
in  Georgia  induced  him  to  stay  at  home. 

It  is  an  interesting  though  pathetic  comment  on 
the  disintegration  of  the  national  government,  that 
throughout  the  crucial  year  1783,  which  saw  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  independence,  Georgia  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
states  neglected  to  have  delegates  present.  Telfair, 
though  taking  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  Congress,  made  himself  evident  through  a  few 
speeches  and  a  regularity  in  voting.  Being  known  for 
his  commercial  interests,  he  was  immediately  appointed 
on  the  standing  committee  on  commerce  and  later  on 
various  special  committees.  He  was  one  of  the  Georgia 
signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.*® 

Telfair  seems  to  have  been  in  great  demand  as  an 
official,  for  during  the  same  period  in  which  he  was  a 
congressional  delegate  and  thereby  constructively  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  he  served  as  an  elected 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Burke  County  (1783), 
as  heretofore  stated;*’  he  was  appointed  an  assistant 
justice  for  Burke  County,  in  August,  1781,  in  January, 
1782,  and  again  in  1783 ;  in  1784  he  was  made  a  justice 


85.  Aeeordingr  to  the  journal*  of  the  Continental  ConKres*  Telfair  was  appointed 
on  a  special  committee  on  January  7,  1783,  which  carried  the  undoubted 
implication  that  he  must  have  been  present ;  but  there  is  not  further  mention 
of  him  throughout  the  year.  The  ^dence  is  complete  and  irrefutable  that 
Telfair  was  serving  in  the  Georgia  legislature  at  this  identical  time,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  have  been  present  in  the  Continental  Congress.  See 
W.  C.  Ford,  ed..  Journal*  of  the  Continental  Congre**,  177i-1789  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1922),  XXIV,  89:  and  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Record*  of 
Georgia  (Atlanta,  1908),  III,  192fl. 

According  to  the  Grargia  constitution  of  1777,  which  was  in  force  at  this 
time,  article  XVI,  "The  continental  delegates  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
ballot,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  sit,  debate  and  vote,  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  be  deemed  a  part  thereof.  .  .  ."  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary 
Record*  of  the  State  of  G^gia,  I,  288.  As  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
Continental  Congress  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Georgia 
legislature,  the  Georgia  delegates  could  not  exercise  this  privilege  and  at 
the  same  time  perform  their  primary  duty. 

36.  For  information  on  his  career  in  the  Continental  0>ngcress,  see  W.  C.  Ford, 
ed..  Journal*  of  the  Continental  Congre**  (Washington,  1908-1988),  XI,  686, 
690;  XII,  1129:  XVII.  426,  427,  606;  XXI,  966,  1016,  1016;  XXIII,  668;  XXIV, 
89 :  XXVIII,  401,  402 ;  E.  C.  Burnett,  ed..  Letter*  of  Member*  of  the 
Continental  Congre**  (Washington,  1926-1988),  III,  828,  886,  382,  liii;  V,  60, 
181,  808,  Ivi ;  VI,  226,  zlv ;  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Record*  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  I.  410;  II,  176,  216;  III,  22.  28.  26.  68,  426;  Georgia 
Gazette,  Jan.  20,  1786. 

87.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  UI,  192. 
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for  Chatham  County;  and  in  1785  he  became  again  a 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Burke  County.**  The 
apparent  ubiquity  of  Telfair’s  place  of  residence  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  land  holdings  and 
business  enterprises  were  so  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Savannah  River,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  as  to 
make  him  almost  equally  well-known  throughout  this 
region  and  made  him  a  political  servant  for  the  group 
which  could  first  elect  him.  At  this  time  the  custom 
had  not  crystallized  which  requires  an  official  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  territorial  division  he  serves. 

On  January  22,  1783,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  proper 
boundary  adjustments  and  terms  of  binding  peace  with 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians,  who,  now  that  Great 
Britain  was  about  to  sign  a  treaty  of  independence  for 
her  former  colonies,  should  also  be  pacified.*®  Not  only 
must  the  Indians  and  Great  Britain  be  restored  to  a 
position  of  good  understanding,  but  even  South  Caro¬ 
lina  must  be  made  to  come  into  the  attitude  of  a  good 
neighbor — something  that  she  had  lost  when  Georgia 
was  a  colony  of  less  than  a  half  dozen  years  of  age, 
and  had  never  thereafter  been  able  fully  to  resume.  To 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  most  pressing  issue  of 
the  moment,  a  boundary  dispute  arising  over  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  two  states  to  agree  on  which  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Savannah  River  was  the  main  stream, 
Georgia  appointed  commissioners  on  February  11, 1783 
— and  Telfair  whose  duties  already  imposed  upon  him 
seemed  not  to  be  sufficient  to  engage  fully  his  time  was 
made  a  member  of  this  board.^®  To  add  still  further 
to  his  duties  in  this  most  full  year  of  1783,  Telfair  was 
appointed  on  July  31st  to  be  a  member  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Waynesborough, 

88.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revclutumary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  UI.  15, 
76,  660 ;  Georgia  Gazette,  Oct.  80,  1788,  Jan.  18,  1786. 

89.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  U,  428. 

40.  Ibid.,  464.  This  troublesome  question  was  finally  settled  In  the  treaty  of 

Beaufort  in  1787. 
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in  Burke  County,  and  to  sell  the  lots  at  public  outcry 
for  money  which  should  be  used  in  erecting  the  neces¬ 
sary  public  buildings.^^  During  this  same  time,  Telfair 
was  not  neglecting  to  add  to  his  land  holdings.  In 
November,  1783  he  bought  a  50-acre  confiscated  lot  in 
Augusta  township,  and  the  next  year  he  bought  500 
additional  acres  in  Burke  County 

Georgia  became  actively  involved  with  her  Indian 
population  during  the  Revolution  and  for  the  next  half 
century  this  question  became  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  problems  the  state  had  to  deal  with.  Had  she 
been  allowed  a  free  hand,  she  would  have  solved  her 
difficulties  in  a  relatively  short  time,  and  perhaps  with 
no  worse  effect  on  the  Indians  than  they  were  later 
forced  to  suffer.  The  state’s  perplexities  arose  over 
the  fact  that  the  national  government  took  a  hand  in 
solving  the  question  and  too  often  appeared  to  Georgia 
to  be  taking  the  part  of  the  Indians  against  the  Geor¬ 
gians — supporting  savagery  against  civilization.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  right  of  the  national 
government  to  involve  itself  was  somewhat  less  certain 
than  under  the  Constitution,  “the  new  roof,”  which 
definitely  gave  Congress  the  power  “To  regulate  Com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes.”** 

Telfair  became  early  involved  in  this  problem  and 
he  made  it  one  of  his  major  concerns  thereafter  as  long 
as  he  was  in  public  life.  In  1785  Governor  Samuel 
Elbort  appointed  him  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
attend  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Galphinton,  where 
agents  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  were  to 
discuss  affairs  with  the  Indians.  There  Telfair  and  his 
associates  were  “to  aid  and  assist”  the  Continental 
Congress  agents  as  long  as  they  stayed  within  their 
rights  and  “to  protest  against  any  measures  that  may 

41.  Candler,  ed.,  Tke  RevoltUwnary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  XIX,  pt.  2, 
pp.  264.  256. 

42.  Ibid.,  I.  678;  II.  760. 

43.  Article  I,  se^on  8,  parasraph  8. 
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appear  to  them  to  exceed  the  powers  given  by  the  Con¬ 
federation  .  . and  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  .  .  No  great 
excitement  came  out  of  this  meeting,  but  Georgia  was 
here  unmistakeably  showing  the  Continental  Congress 
that  the  state  stood  ready  to  uphold  its  rights. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  seems  that  Telfair  had  received 
about  every  honor  the  state  had  within  its  power  to 
bestow,  excepting  that  of  the  governorship.  In  1785 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  which  would 
sit  in  January,  1786,  and  when  it  met  it  chose  him 
governor  for  the  ensuing  year,  following  the  method  set 
down  in  the  constitution  for  the  election  of  this  official.^® 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  vigor 
and  firmness  that  had  not  been  equalled  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  Georgia  governor  and  likely  wcs  not  to  be 
equalled  in  another  governor  until  the  days  when 
George  M.  Troup  was  defying  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  federal  armies.  The  main 
problems  that  engaged  his  attention  were  the  public 
debt,  the  boundary  dispute  with  South  Carolina,  the 
Indians,  and  the  removal  of  the  state  records  from 
Savannah  to  Augusta.^* 

The  finances  of  the  state  were  badly  disarranged  as 
a  result  of  the  loose  practices  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  which  characterized  not  only  Georgia  but  most 
of  the  other  states.  As  a  result  there  were  a  great  many 
forms  of  state  indebtedness,  such  as  Continental  certifi¬ 
cates  and  governor’s  and  speaker’s  warrants.  Bring¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  of  the  state  a  financial  skill  that  had  al¬ 
ready  made  him  a  rich  man,  Telfair  had  all  these 
various  forms  of  state  debts  refunded  and  properly 

44.  W.  B.  Stevens,  A  Hiatory  of  Georgia  from  its  Firat  Diaeovery  by  Suropeana 
to  the  Adoption  of  the  Preaent  Conatitution  in  UDCCXCVlll  (Philadelphia, 
1869),  II,  366. 

45.  Georgia  Gazette,  Dec.  16.  1785 ;  Jan.  19,  1786. 

46.  The  ms.  Letter-hook  of  Governor  Tetfair  from  January  27  to  October  19, 
1786  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Georsia  Historical  Society  and  is  preserved 
in  its  library  in  Hodsson  Hall,  Savannah.  The  letter-brok  containins  the 
correspondence  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  is  in  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  in  Atlanta. 
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secured.  A  definite  move  was  thus  made  to  relieve  the 
state  of  a  Revolutionary  inheritance,  a  debt  amounting 
to  almost  $1,000,000.*’ 

Progress  was  made  on  the  South  Carolina  boundary 
dispute,  but  its  final  settlement  came  the  next  year 
under  another  governor.  War  with  the  Creeks  was  on 
the  verge  of  breaking  out,  but  the  climax  to  this  trouble 
was  to  come  later.  The  removal  of  the  state  records 
developed  into  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  resulted 
in  certain  actions  of  Governor  Telfair  that  were  char¬ 
acterized  as  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  if  not  absolutely  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  fact  that  the 
growing  consciousness  of  the  up-country  was  so  assert¬ 
ing  itself  against  the  coastal  group,  which  had  con¬ 
trolled  the  state  since  the  founding  of  the  colony,  that 
these  frontier-men  had  already  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  capital  and  transferring  it  to  Augusta,  preparatory 
to  taking  it  further  westward.  A  great  many  records 
which  were  held  as  properly  belonging  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  still  kept  in  Savannah  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  on  the  grounds  that  these 
records  in  fact  related  to  Chatham  County.  There  was 
much  force  in  this  claim  since  Chatham  County  had 
throughout  colonial  times  been  the  principal  part  of 
Georgia.  When  the  Executive  Council  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  records,  most  of  the  prominent  officials 
of  Chatham  protested  in  a  strong  letter  to  Telfair  and 
the  Council.  Among  those  protesting  were  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  associate  justices.  Telfair,  now  acting 
through  the  Council,  arbitrarily  dismissed  the  whole 
court  and  appointed  a  new  court,  which,  however,  upon 
being  called  upon  for  an  order  to  force  the  removal  of 
the  records,  resigned.  An  unseemly  struggle,  thereupon, 
took  place  in  which  doors  were  forced  and  unan¬ 
nounced  entries  were  made ;  but  the  outcome  was  the 
removal  of  the  records.  Telfair  came  to  be  looked 
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upon  by  Savannahians  as  a  traitor  to  the  city  with 
which  he  had  so  long  been  identified;  but  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  now  filled  with  the  growing  up-country  conscious¬ 
ness  and  likely  being  as  good  a  politician  as  a  business 
man,  sensed  where  the  future  political  power  of  the  state 
would  rest.^* 

The  next  public  service  Telfair  rendered  his  state 
was  the  part  he  played  in  the  convention  called  to 
meet  in  Augusta,  on  Christmas  day  of  1787,  to  take 
under  advisement  the  new  Federal  Constitution.  To¬ 
gether  with  every  other  delegate  he  voted  to  ratify 
the  document,  and  to  properly  seal  the  bargain  the 
convention  ordered  the  firing  of  thirteen  guns.^* 

Telfair  seems  to  have  been  equally  at  home  in  any 
part  of  Georgia  from  Savannah  to  Augusta,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  his  fellow-citizens  throughout  this  region  seemed 
to  have  exercised  equal  claim  on  him;  for  Chatham, 
Burke,  and  Richmond  counties,  all,  had  elected  him 
to  various  offices.  And,  as  has  appeared,  the  state  had 
elected  him  governor  for  1786.  Now  in  1789  Richmond 
County  laid  first  claim  on  him  and  elected  him  one  of 
its  four  representatives  to  the  legislature,  to  sit  in 
the  session  beginning  in  November  of  that  year.“  A 
new  constitution  which  had  just  been  adopted  was 
now  being  put  into  operation,  and  the  first  task  im¬ 
posed  on  the  legislature  after  its  organization  was  the 
election  of  a  governor.  Now  that  the  state  for  the  first 
time  had  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  method  of 
electing  the  governor  was  made  to  differ  from  the  old 
procedure,  where  the  old  one-chambered  house  merely 
took  a  vote.  According  to  the  new  constitution,  the 
house  of  representatives  was  given  the  right  to  propose 
three  names  to  the  senate,  which  should  thereupon 
select  one.  Telfair’s  name  was  among  those  sent  up  to 

48.  Georgia  Gazette,  May-Nov.,  1786,  paeeim;  Stevena,  Hiztory  oi  Georgia,  11. 
86^871 

49.  Georgia  Gazette,  Dec.  18,  1787 ;  U.  B.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  Rigkte 
(Washington,  1902),  20-22.  The  minutes  of  the  eonyention  are  to  be  found 
in  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly,  X,  no.  8  (Sept.  1926),  228-287. 
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the  senate,  and  on  the  third  ballot  he  was  chosen 
governor.  He  was  now  governor  a  second  time  and  for 
two  years — ^the  first  under  the  constitution  of  1789. 
In  1792  he  was  re-elected,  thus  serving  continuously 
from  1790  to  1794.®^ 

In  the  number  of  terms  and  the  time  served,  Telfair 
was  never  surpassed  by  any  governor  of  Georgia  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph  E.  Brown.®^ 

Telfair’s  character  as  a  governor  and  public  official 
was  more  completely  revealed  during  these  four  years 
than  at  any  other  time.  He  continued  to  show  a  deter¬ 
mination  and  self-will,  which  became  a  major  trouble 
to  the  new  national  government  and  to  its  newly  elected 
head,  George  Washington;  but  in  so  doing  he  cham¬ 
pioned  the  rights  of  the  states  and  opposed  the  pro¬ 
verbial  new  broom,  which  was  being  used  to  sweep  powers 
together  under  the  “new  roof.”  That  his  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Government  and  his  actual 
opposition  to  it  at  times  was  impersonal  was  well  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  reception  he  and  his  Georgians  gave  to 
Washington  when  he  visited  Georgia  in  1791.  They 
all  put  on  their  best  manners  and  entertained  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  high  style  from  the  time  he  first  entered  the 
state  at  Savannah  until  he  finally  departed  from 
Augusta.  Telfair  officially  welcomed  Washington  when 
he  reached  Augusta,  the  capital,  and  the  governor  and 
Mrs.  Telfair  gave  at  their  home,  “The  Grove,”  a 
sumptous  dinner  and  a  brilliant  reception  and  ball  in 
the  evening.®® 

As  governor  he  set  the  pace  for  the  careless  and 
fraudulent  granting  of  land,  almost  unbelievable  in  its 
extent,  which  under  his  successor,  George  Matthews, 
was  to  assume  proportions  absolutely  fantastic.  In  total 
disregard  of  the  law  he  signed  warrants  to  Daniel  Beall 
for  246,000  acres  of  land  in  Franklin  County,  to  James 

61.  Georgia  Gazette,  Nov.  19,  1789. 

62.  [This  was  true  up  to  1936,  when  this  was  written].  Brown  was  first 
eiected  in  1857  and  served  until  1865,  through  four  successive  terms. 

63.  A.  Henderson,  tVoehington’*  Southern  Tour,  1791  (Boston,  1923),  238-247. 
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Montfort  for  244,000  acres  in  Liberty  County,  to 
Patrick  Crookshanks  for  237,000  in  Washington 
County,  and  to  Thomas  Davis  for  318,000  acres  and  to 
Richmond  Dawson  for  495,000  acres  in  the  same 
county.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  large  number  of 
grants  made  by  Telfair  and  he  seems  not  to  have  ob¬ 
served  that  he  was  granting  more  land  than  existed.®^ 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  actions  found  little 
resentment  among  the  people  of  Georgia  at  that  time, 
and  even  stranger  there  was  no  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Telfair  that  he  was  not  subserving  the  best  interests 
of  the  state.  To  such  lengths  the  land  speculation  craze 
had  driven  the  people! 

The  major  disturbances  of  Telfair’s  two  terms  as 
governor  developed  around  the  questions  of  the  rights 
of  the  national  judiciary  and  of  the  Indians.  In  settling 
the  former  problem,  Telfair  performed  a  service  which 
became  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  states  and  the  nation.  It  grew  out  of  the 
famous  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia,  in  which  a  citizen 
of  South  Carolina  sued  the  state  of  Georgia.  According 
to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  entertained  the  suit 
and  thereby  greatly  offended  Georgia ;  for  to  be  sued 
by  an  individual  from  another  state  Georgia  considered 
to  be  an  indignity,  but  to  be  sued  by  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina,  a  state  which  had  since  colonial  days  treated 
Georgia  with  no  great  respect,  was  felt  to  be  insuffer¬ 
able.  When  copies  of  the  action  were  served  on  Telfair 
in  1792,  he  sternly  objected  to  the  suit  and  ordered 
the  state’s  attorneys  to  present  a  protest  and  withdraw 
without  argument.  'The  legislature  took  up  the  case  and 
discussed  it  with  feeling;  but  the  court,  nevertheless, 
handed  down  its  decision  in  February,  1793 — and  ad¬ 
verse  to  Georgia.  In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in 
the  following  November,  Telfair  declared  that  if  such 

64.  S.  G.  McLendon,  History  of  the  Public  Domain  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1924), 
46-61. 
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suits  could  be  brought  against  Georgia,  “an  anni¬ 
hilation  of  her  political  existence  must  follow.”  He 
then  made  the  following  suggestion :  “To  guard  against 
civil  disorder  as  well  as  the  impending  danger,  permit 
me  most  ardently  to  request  your  most  serious  attention 
to  the  measure  of  recommending  to  the  legislature  of 
the  several  States  that  they  effect  a  remedy  in  the 
premises  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  and  that, 
to  give  further  weight  to  this  matter,  the  delegation 
of  this  State  in  Congress  be  requested  to  urge  that 
body  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  several  legis¬ 
latures.”  The  house  thereupon  passed  a  bill  which 
contained  this  menacing  language :  “And  be  it  further 
enacted  that  any  Federal  marshal,  attempting  to  levy 
on  the  territory  of  this  State,  or  on  the  treasury,  by 
virtue  of  an  execution,  by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  recovery  of  any 
claim  against  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
by  being  hanged.”  Other  states  which  were  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  dangers  of  the  same  kind  of  suits  became 
aroused,  and  soon  Congress  formulated  a  resolution 
which  was  submitted  to  the  states  and  which  in  1789 
became  the  Eleventh  Amendment.®® 

In  dealing  with  the  Indians,  Telfair  was  able  to 
record  no  such  victory,  but  he  aroused  in  the  national 
government  a  sense  of  the  dangers  in  not  giving  sym¬ 
pathetic  heed  to  Georgia’s  complaints.  The  Creeks 
were  the  chief  trouble-makers  at  this  time.  They  were 
led  by  the  wily  half-breed  Alexander  McGillivray,  who 
had  plotted  much  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  and 
now  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  could  play  off  the 
Federal  Government  against  Georgia  much  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  On  becoming  president,  George  Washington 
decided  to  settle  if  possible  the  Creek  trouble  and  at 
the  same  time  end  the  misunderstandings  that  had 
grown  up  between  the  old  Confederation  Government 

66.  Phillips,  Gtorgia  and  State  Righte,  26-28. 
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and  Georgia.  He  invited  to  New  York,  McGillivray  and 
a  party  of  his  headmen,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
sign  a  treaty.  After  enjoying  much  entertainment  and 
some  gold,  McGillivray  signed  the  celebrated  Treaty 
of  New  York,  in  1790,  which  marked  the  line  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Georgians  and  seemed  by  its 
language  to  guarantee  permanently  to  the  Creeks  their 
remaining  holdings.  The  Georgians,  who  felt  snubbed 
because  they  had  not  been  invited  to  have  a  part  in 
the  whole  procedure,  considered  this  to  be  an  infring- 
ment  on  their  territorial  integrity  and  an  infraction 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  Telfair  had  much  to  say 
about  this  business  in  his  messages  to  the  legislature 
but  apart  from  bold  talk,  for  the  next  two  years  the 
relations  of  Georgia  with  her  Creeks  were  peaceful. 
Telfair  in  1792  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  restless 
frontier  fellow-citizens,  calling  on  them  to  remember 
that  Indians  were  actual  human  beings,  and  that  to 
kill  an  Indian  was  no  less  a  crime  than  to  kill  a  white 
man.®'^ 

But  some  of  the  Georgia  frontiersmen,  as  savage  in 
their  actions  as  the  Indians,  could  not  refrain  from 
attacking  any  red  man  they  might  see,  and  such  con¬ 
duct  not  only  embroiled  Georgia  with  the  Creeks  but 
also  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
War  writing  Telfair,  August  31,  1792,  demanded  the 
co-operation  of  Georgia  and  asked  that  it  “be  im¬ 
mediate,  zealous,  and  firm,”  and  ended  up  by  ex¬ 
horting  him  “as  you  regard  the  Union,  and  love  order, 
to  suppress  those  violent  and  unwarrantable  proceed¬ 
ing.  .  .  .”®*  In  the  late  spring  of  1793,  Creek  raiding 
parties  harried  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  state  and 
led  Telfair  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
peace  to  Georgia  was  for  him  to  enter  upon  a  major 
war  against  the  savages.  He  sent  General  John  Twiggs 
with  700  men  into  the  Creek  country  as  far  as  the 

56.  Georgia  GoMtt*.  Noy.  24,  1791. 

67.  Amtrican  Statt  Paptrt,  Indian  Affairt  (Waahingrton,  1882),  I,  884. 
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Ockmulgee  River  on  a  punitive  expedition  made  fruit¬ 
less  by  the  lack  of  supplies.  Undaunted,  the  determined 
governor  set  about  holding  councils  of  war  and  making 
preparations  for  a  general  offensive  in  the  fall.  In  the 
meantime,  James  Seagrove,  the  Federal  Indian  agent, 
was  attempting  to  settle  affairs,  but  in  his  attempt  to 
see  the  Creek  point  of  view  and  do  justice  to  the 
Indians,  he  appeared  to  Telfair  and  the  Georgians  to  be 
taking  the  part  of  the  savages.  With  the  Treaty  of 
New  York  fresh  in  his  mind,  Telfair  informed  Seagrove 
that  “the  Government  of  Georgia  cannot  recognize  the 
establishment  of  peace  without  having  commissioners 
at  the  treaty.”®® 

Still  attempting  to  keep  Indian  affairs  in  his  own 
hands,  Washington,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  in¬ 
formed  Telfair  of  the  international  complications  that 
would  surely  follow  a  general  Creek  war.  He  stated 
that  only  the  Federal  Government  had  the  right  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  and  that  the  president  sent  his  “Expectations 
that  it  will  not  be  undertaken.”®®  Telfair  wanted  Wash¬ 
ington  to  build  a  string  of  forts  from  North  Carolina 
across  Georgia  to  Florida;  but  Washington  thought  the 
best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  situation  was  for 
Georgia  to  put  200  troops  into  the  Federal  service  to 
be  added  to  the  small  command  of  Henry  Gaither  then 
in  the  state.  Telfair  made  no  efforts  to  assist  in  this 
solution.  About  this  time  Seagrove  informed  Telfair 
tthat  he  was  about  to  go  far  into  the  Creek  country  in 
an  effort  to  secure  peace  and  he  begged  the  governor 
to  aid  in  protecting  his  life  by  restraining  the  lawless 
frontiersmen  from  making  attacks  while  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  negotiations.  Attacks  were  made,  likely 
because  Telfair  could  not  prevent  them,  but  Seagrove 
accused  the  governor  of  taking  no  pains  “to  support  a 
Federal  officer  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.”®* 

59.  American  State  Papere,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  S62. 
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As  in  this  early  period  of  the  development  of  American 
nationality,  both  state  and  nation  were  groping  for 
what  each  thought  to  be  its  rights,  the  truculence  that 
Telfair  showed  in  dealing  with  Washington  should  not 
be  laid  at  the  governor’s  door  as  small  meanness  but 
rather  as  a  laudable  zeal  to  watch  carefully  the  common¬ 
wealth  over  which  he  had  been  chosen  to  preside. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  governorship,  Telfair  moved 
back  to  Savannah,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
among  the  scenes  of  his  early  career  and  in  the  com¬ 
radeship  of  those  associates  who  had  been  able  to 
outrun  death  or  who  having  chosen  rebellion  against 
the  King  had  not  needed  to  flee  treason  bills  and  con¬ 
fiscation  laws.  He  was  honored  and  respected  as  a 
Revolutionary  hero,  and  when  in  1807  bitter  indig¬ 
nation  was  aroused  throughout  the  country  by  the 
British  warship  Leopard’s  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 
Telfair  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  committee  “to  devise 
and  pursue  such  measures  as  might  humble  our  haughty 
and  piratical  foes.’’**  He  died  on  September  17,  1807. 

Telfair  married  on  May  18,  1774  Sally  Gibbons,  who 
bore  him  three  sons,  Josiah,  Thomas,  and  Alexander, 
and  three  daughters,  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Margaret.®* 
With  a  family  above  the  average  size  for  America, 
Edward  Telfair  doubtless  died  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  the  name  Telfair  woud  go  down  through 
the  generations  of  Georgians  on  into  the  distant  future, 
and  that  Telfairs  would  continue  to  be  merchant 
princes,  justices.  Congressmen,  and  governors.  Only 
his  son  Thomas  became  prominent  in  political  life, 
serving  in  Congress  from  1813,  to  1817,  and  none  be¬ 
came  a  merchant  prince.  His  daughter  Margaret  mar¬ 
ried  William  Brown  Hodgson,  distinguished  for  his 
study  of  Oriental  life  and  languages.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  the  Telfair  family  name  became  ex- 

62.  Repyhliean  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  Sept.  22,  1807. 

63.  Georgia  Gazette,  May  26,  1774.  His  will  and  a  mass  of  papers  relative  to 
the  inventory  of  his  estate  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Chatham  County, 
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tinct;  and  Edward  and  his  three  sons  now  lie  in  the 
Bonaventure  Cemetery  in  Savannah,  and  a  single  marker 
on  which  all  their  names  are  recorded  announces  simply 
the  fact  to  those  who  wander  through  this  beautiful 
city  of  the  dead. 

But  Telfair  was  a  rich  man,  made  so  by  wealth 
honestly  acquired  through  sound  business  ability.  He 
left  not  only  his  name  but  this  heritage  to  his  children, 
and  it  is  through  the  ultimate  use  to  which  his  fortune 
has  been  applied  that  the  name  Telfair  still  bears  an 
honorable  place  in  the  life  of  the  state.  The  part  of 
the  fortune  which  went  to  Margaret,  augmented  by 
the  wealth  left  by  her  husband  W.  B.  Hodgson,  was 
used  in  constructing  a  library  for  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  a  building  which  is  today  the  seat  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  and  which  bears  the  name  Hodgson  Hall. 
Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  Edward  Telfair  fortune 
ultimately  went  to  the  daughter  Mary,  who  never 
married,  and  who  in  her  lifetime  and  in  her  will  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  and  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  pleasure  of  all.  She  set  up  in  Savannah 
the  Telfair  Hospital  for  Females,  the  Telfair  Home  for 
Widows,  and  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.®^ 

The  last-named  is  the  best  known  and  has  long 
played  a  part  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city  and  of  the 
state.  The  Telfair  mansion,  which  is  on  the  site  of 
the  home  of  the  colonial  governors,  was  set  aside  for 
the  Academy,  and  here  have  been  gathered  together 
many  objects  of  a  cultural  and  artistic  value.  And  so 
the  name  Telfair  is  still  familiar  to  the  people  of  a 
state  in  whose  making  Edward  Telfair  bore  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part.*® 

64.  Mary  Telfair  died  in  1876.  For  an  account  of  the  Telfair  endowments,  see 
Alexander  R.  Lawton,  "Telfair  Academy  of  Arts,”  in  Georgia  Hittorieal 
Quarterlti,  I,  no.  1  (March,  1917),  18-24. 

66.  There  is  a  Telfair  County,  created  and  named  for  him  the  year  of  his 
death ;  there  is  a  Telfair  Street  in  Aususta ;  and  there  is  a  town  in  Burke 
County  called  Telfairville. 


THE  LOYAL  LEAGUE  IN  GEORGIA 
By  Roberta  F.  Cason 

Across  those  first  tumultuous  years  that  followed 
Appomattox  the  influence  of  the  Loyal  League  flits  as 
a  shadow;  sometimes  unable  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  deeper  gloom  of  heavier  shadows,  intangible,  but 
moving  in  the  midst  of  those  shadows,  permeating  the 
atmosphere  with  yet  more  of  social  and  political  con¬ 
flict,  working  at  the  deep  and  hidden  standards  of  a 
society. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  a 
great  unrest  disturbed  the  North.  Lincoln’s  moderated 
policies  alienated  extremists  and  the  Copperheads 
moved  in  definite  opposition  to  the  administration. 
Election  returns  showed  decided  Democratic  gains; 
one  Confederate  military  success  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  preceding;  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle 
organized  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Impressed  by  the  growing  amount  of  organized  op¬ 
position  to  the  Union  administrative  policies,  eleven 
men  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  associated  in  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  or¬ 
ganized  what  they  chose  to  call  a  Union  or  Loyal 
League  in  an  attempt  to  consolidate  loyal  sentiment 
and  to  afford  a  channel  for  organized  effectiveness. 
This  was  November,  1862.  The  members  pledged 
themselves  “to  uncompromising  and  unconditional 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  to  complete  subordination  of 
political  views,  to  loyalty,  and  to  the  repudiation  of 
any  belief  in  state  rights.’’* 

In  December  a  similar  league  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia.  The  New  York  League,  destined  to  no 
little  fame,  was  formed  the  following  January  just 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  estranged 


1.  Walter  L.  FlemiiiK,  The  Seqeei  to  Appomattox  (New  Haven,  1919),  177. 
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the  loyalty  of  a  number  of  Union  men.  Leagues,  having 
for  their  purpose  the  stimulation  of  Union  sentiment 
and  opinion,  sprang  up  throughout  the  North.  While 
the  war  was  at  its  height  Leagues  were  organized  in 
the  conquered  territory  with  a  membership  of  Union 
army  officers  and  the  leading  Southern  Unionists. 
Throughout  the  Confederacy  small  secret  orders,  such 
as  the  Heroes  of  America,  the  Red  String  Band,  the 
Peace  Society,  and  the  Lincoln  Brotherhood,  were  or¬ 
ganized  by  Southern  Unionists.  When  the  war  ended, 
the  League  absorbed  these  smaller  societies.  The  plan 
was  for  the  League  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  shap¬ 
ing  an  effective  anti-Confederate  party  at  the  South. 
The  membership  in  those  early  years,  according  to  Dr. 
Fleming,  came,  in  the  main,  from  among  civilians  who 
followed  the  army.  Bureau  agents,  missionaries  and 
Northern  teachers,  loyalists  of  the  hill  and  mountain 
country  who  were  drastically  opposed  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  administration.  Whig  deserters  who  held  a  violent 
antipathy  for  Democrats,  the  ever-present  group  of 
those  who  always  wish  to  cast  their  lots  with  the 
victors,  and  the  up-country  politicians  who  thought  they 
saw  in  the  League  a  means  through  which  the  low- 
country  political  leaders  could  be  dislodged  from  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  year  1865  the  white  membership  was  rather 
I  large.  Dr.  Fleming  estimated  that  30%  of  the  white 
I  men  of  the  hill  and  mountain  country  of  the  South 
I  joined  the  League  during  1865-1866. 

Among  the  first  of  the  organizations  to  declare  for 
negro  suffrage  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  South¬ 
ern  whites  was  the  Loyal  League.  It  was  active  in  Con¬ 
gressional  “lobbying,”  demanding  extreme  measures, 
condemning  the  “mild”  course  of  the  President,  and 
heartily  endorsing  the  most  stringent  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  policies  of  Congress. 
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After  the  first  year  or  two  the  Leagues  in  the  North¬ 
ern  cities  had  little  in  common,  except  a  general  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Radical  program,  with  the  Leagues  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Border  States.  In  the  North  it 
tended  to  become  a  social  organization  for  men  of  the 
same  political  beliefs.  In  the  South  it  was  actually  a 
sort  of  bureau  in  the  Radical  Republican  party,  its 
chief  object  being  to  control  the  negro  vote.  “A  club 
in  every  township  in  the  South”  was  formally  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  aristocratic  John  Jay  to  the  New  York 
League  as  a  definite  part  of  the  Republican  program 
for  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 

The  admission  of  negroes  into  the  League  decidedly 
changed  the  character  of  the  organization  in  1866- 
1868.  Native  Southern  whites,  even  though  they  were 
Radicals,  withdrew  in  great  numbers  when  it  became 
an  interracial  organization.  Leadership  and  control 
devolved  almost  entirely  upon  agents  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  and  carpet-bagger  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
quering  North. 

As  the  League  extended  it  became  more  thoroughly 
centralized.  In  every  black  district  there  was  a  council ; 
in  each  state  these  councils  were  held  together  by  a 
grand  council ;  the  grand  councils  were,  in  turn, 
centralized  in  a  national  grand  council  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City.  The  historian  Oberholtzer 
blames  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  the  South  during 
1867  from  an  opinion  favoring  acceptance  of  the  plan 
of  Reconstruction  to  one  of  decided  disapprobation  on 
the  arbitrary  administrations  of  Sheridan,  Sickles,  and 
Pope,  and  the  activities  of  the  Loyal  League — his 
descriptive  word  with  reference  to  these  activities  being 
“odious.” 

In  Georgia  the  movements  of  the  organized  League 
are  often  concealed ;  but  the  League  was,  none  the  less, 
a  very  present  infiuence,  and  potent  in  the  shaping  of 
the  destinies  of  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  Events  and 
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trends  of  the  period  bespeak  its  silent  influence  and 
are  indicative  of  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the 
negro  was  manipulated. 

The  dominant  attitude  in  the  State  during  1866  was, 
on  the  whole,  much  better  than  one  would  expect. 
There  was,  in  general,  a  sincere  desire  to  handle  the 
problem  of  the  freed  slave  in  an  unbiased  manner.  In 
the  early  part  of  that  year  the  General  Assembly  passed 
a  bill  deflning  the  phrase  “persons  of  color,”  and  in 
sections  two  and  three  set  forth  the  rights  of  such 
persons  in  the  following  words:  “Sec.  2  Persons  of 
color  shall  have  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  con¬ 
tracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  be  parties  and  give  evi¬ 
dence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property,  to  have  full  and  equal 
beneflt  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security 
of  person  and  estate,  and  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any 
other  or  different  punishment,  pain,  or  penalty,  for 
the  commission  of  any  act  or  offence  than  such  as  are 
prescribed  for  white  persons  committing  like  acts  or 
offences.  Sec.  3  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  relation 
to  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  militating  against 
this  act  be,  and  they  are,  here  repealed.”^ 

The  editorial  comment  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  ap¬ 
pearing  the  day  it  published  the  text  of  the  bill,  is 
expressive  of  the  general  sentiment  prevailing  in  the 
State.  It  follows  in  part :  “By  this  enactment  the  State 
of  Georgia  gives  practical  evidence  of  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  a  just  and  even  considerate  part  to¬ 
ward  the  African  race  within  her  borders.  It  is  no 
speculation  of  her  politicians,  no  newspaper  promise 
for  political  effect,  which  may  or  may  not  be  given 
in  good  faith,  but  a  positive,  tangible  demonstration, 
in  the  form  of  law,  of  her  interest  in  the  black  popu¬ 
lation,  and  her  intention  that  they  shall  be  protected 
against  oppression  and  made  secure  in  all  their  rights. 

2.  The  Daily  Ttitgrapk  (Macon,  Gm.),  March  4,  18S6. 
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And,  we  may  add,  the  enactment  of  our  legislators 
will  meet  a  cheerful  response  from  the  people  of  the 
State.  That  some  irregularities  may  occur  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  under  so  sudden  and  radical  a 
change  in  our  domestic  relations,  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  but  that  it  will  be  generally 
faithfully  executed — as  much  as  any  other  law  on  our 
statute  books — we  have  not  a  doubt.”*  The  editorial 
continues  with  an  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  State 
and  a  respectful  plea  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  troops. 

Although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  quite  a 
bit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  negroes, 
and  the  whites  too,  there  was  also  a  prevailing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  hire  their  former  slaves. 
The  average  wage  that  year  seems  to  have  been  food, 
shelter,  medical  aid,  and  for  the  men  $100  to  $140  in 
cash,  for  the  “prime”  women  $50  to  $100  in  cash.  In 
justice  to  both  groups  it  must  be  recalled  that  the 
necessities  of  life  came  hard  in  most  sections  of  the 
State  that  year  and  that  money  was  extremely  scarce. 
The  question  of  the  systematic  labor  of  freedmen  who 
had  no  idea  how  to  go  about  managing  their  own  affairs 
was  a  dominant  problem.  Letters  to  the  newspapers 
from  various  sections  of  the  State  held,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  idea  of  letting  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
There  was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  days  of  Radical 
Republicanism  were  over. 

During  the  entire  spring  the  newspapers  received 
innumerable  letters  describing  and  analyzing  conditions 
in  the  various  counties.  The  most  enthusiastic  in  ex- 
toling  the  orderliness,  thrift,  and  good  attitude  toward 
work  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen  came  from  Putnam 
County.  Less  enthusiastic,  but  revealing  the  situation 
in  Sumter  County,  in  South-West  Georgia,  during  the 
early  part  of  March,  1866  is  this  excerpt:  “The  freed- 


S.  ibid. 
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men  are  working  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  South- 
West  Georgia — contented  and  adhering  to  their  con¬ 
tracts — and  hence  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  has  little  to 
do.  .  .  .  The  negro  troops  have  been  removed,  and  a 
very  few  white  troops  substituted,  who  have  conducted 
themselves  with  great  quiet  and  decorum  under  the 
control  of  their  gentlemanly  officers,  much  to  their  own 
praise  and  the  gratification  of  our  people.”^  In  other 
counties,  however  (Thomas,  Pulaski,  Webster  for  ex¬ 
ample),  there  were  numerous  complaints  of  thieving, 
horse-stealing,  breaking  contracts  and  the  like.  The 
town  negroes’  conduct  left  much  to  be  desired  in  most 
parts  of  the  State.  Even  so,  they  were  not  often  handled 
violently.  The  history  of  the  courts  of  Macon  during 
the  latter  part  of  1865  and  the  early  part  of  1866  re¬ 
veals  that  negroes  were  defended  by  some  of  the  most 
respected  and  competent  members  of  the  bar. 

A  Northern  tourist  correspondent  to  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  this  judgment  of  conditions  in  Georgia  from 
Sparta,  Hancock  County,  to  his  paper  in  the  spring  of 
1866:  “Indeed,  the  very  best  and  most  practical  proof 
of  this  [i.e.,  the  feelings  existing  between  whites  and 
blacks]  has  passed,  placing  the  freedmen  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  the  whites  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property  and  punishments  for 
crime.  With  the  exception  of  politician  privileges  and 
the  right  to  sit  on  juries,  the  emancipated  slave  has 
every  legal  right  which  the  law  affords  the  white 
citizen  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  this  has  been 
done,  not  from  compulsion  nor  for  the  sake  of  policy — 
not  grudgingly  nor  reluctantly — but  freely  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  encourage  the  good  conduct  of  the  negro. 
The  idea  that  the  former  slave-owner,  irritated  by  the 
loss  of  his  property,  hates  the  negro  as  the  cause  of  his 

4.  The  Dailti  TtiegrnpK,  March  8,  1866. 
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losses  and  wishes  to  oppress  and  maltreat  him  is  a 
stupid  fallacy  which  it  is  hardly  worth-while  to  re¬ 
fute.  .  .  .”® 

The  influence  of  the  Union  or  Loyal  League  began 
to  be  felt  during  the  latter  part  of  1866.  As  in  the 
other  states  the  League  was  at  first  popular  in  Georgia 
among  the  up-country  white  Radicals.  With  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  negroes  the  white  element  dropped  away. 
From  the  first,  Northern  teachers,  missionaries,  and 
bureau  agents  had  been  holding  meetings  among  the 
negroes.  It  was  easy  for  the  carpet-bagger  Radicals  to 
convert  these  gatherings  into  councils  of  the  League. 
In  Georgia,  just  as  in  the  other  Southern  states,  the 
League  was  a  Radical  Republican  institution  having 
as  its  purpose  not  the  idealistic  object  stated  in  its 
constitution,  but  avowedly,  the  control  of  elections 
through  any  means.  Of  its  leaders  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  remarked  that  there  could  not 
have  been  worse  instructors  for  men  emerging  from 
slavery  and  facing  the  problems  of  the  free  life  for 
the  first  time  than  the  “radical  agitators”  who  were 
undertaking  the  political  guidance  of  the  blacks. 

To  its  mysterious  secrecy  and  the  weird  impressive¬ 
ness  of  its  ceremonials  and  the  fearful  solemnity  of  its 
vows  does  the  League  owe  its  power  rather  than  to  any 
conscientious  effort  to  fulfill  the  praiseworthy,  though 
decidedly  partisan,  purposes  set  forth  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion  in  these  words:  “The  object  of  this  organization 
shall  be  to  preserve  liberty  and  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  thereof 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws ;  to  sustain  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  assist  in  putting  down  its  enemeies;  to  pro¬ 
tect,  strengthen,  and  defend  all  loyal  men,  without 
regard  to  sect,  condition,  or  race ;  and  to  elect  honest  and 
reliable  Union  men  to  all  offices  of  profit  or  trust  in 


5.  An  excerpt  from  the  letter,  quoted  in  the  Daily  TeUgraph,  April  8,  1866. 
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National,  State,  or  local  government;  and  to  secure 
equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  men  under  the 
Government.”® 

Through  the  darkness  of  night  and  in  broad  daylight, 

:  from  cabin  to  cabin,  from  negro  section  to  negro  section 
.  in  the  cities,  went  representatives  of  the  Radical  Re- 
,  publican  party,  telling  the  gullible  black  folk  fabricated 
I  tales  of  how  their  former  masters  wished  to  enslave 
:|  them  again ;  appealing  to  their  superstitions  and  belief 
‘j  in  the  supernatural  by  telling  them  how  membership 
in  the  League  would  cast  a  spell  about  them,  thus 
making  it  impossible  for  their  former  masters  to  re¬ 
enslave  them;  implanting  hatred  and  distrust  in  sus- 
'  ceptible  minds;  offering  the  Republican  ticket  as  their 
;  one  means  for  vengeance.  They  laughed  at  the  men 
who  worked.  They  told  the  negro  women  that  they 
I  were  ladies  and  should  sit  at  home  all  day.  They  dis- 
I  tributed  literature  with  a  lavish  hand  and  taught  the 
(children  long  catechisms. 

The  psychologist  who  had  planned  the  ceremonials 
for  the  League  shows  a  real  understanding  of  the  black 
man  of  1867.  Meetings  of  the  League  were  held  at 
night  in  old  school  houses  or  churches,  or  even  in  barns 
or  deserted  houses.  Radical  Republicans  made  fiery 
speeches.  Initiation  ceremonies  were  frequent  both  for 
the  benefit  of  new  members  and  to  keep  the  old  mem¬ 
bers  fully  impressed  with  the  organization.  The  emblems 
were  the  altar,  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  flag  of 
the  Union,  a  censer  of  incense,  the  sword,  the  gavel, 
the  ballot  box,  the  sickle,  the  shuttle,  the  anvil,  and 
other  emblems  of  industry.  In  a  room  lighted  perhaps 
by  the  flare  of  pine  knots  or  perhaps  by  one  or  two 
smoky  kerosene  lamps  or  lanterns,  the  members  of 
the  League  would  gather.  When  the  officers  had  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves  in  the  prescribed  manner,  the  initi- 

6.  Constitutioii  of  the  Loyal  Leacue,  Article  II.  See  W.  L.  FleminK.  Doeu- 
mmUary  Hiatory  of  Roeonatruetion  (Cleveland,  1907),  II.  7. 
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ation  of  new  members  began.  The  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  read  the  object  of  the  organization.  Then  the 
applicant  for  membership  subscribed  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  following  questions  under  his  pledge  of 
secrecy  and  his  oath :  “First,  do  you  fully  subscribe  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence?  Second,  do  you  acknowledge  that  your  first 
and  highest  allegiance  under  God  is  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  ?  Third,  are  you 
willing  to  pledge  yourself  to  resist  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  your  power,  all  attempts  to  subvert  or  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United  States  ?  Fourth,  will  you 
strive  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  for  the  maintenance 
of  liberty;  the  elevation  of  labor;  the  education  in  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  American  citizenship  of 
all  the  people  of  this  country;  the  practise  of  a  true 
friendship  and  charity  towards  each  and  all  of  the 
order  of  which  you  are  about  to  become  a  member; 
and  for  the  election  or  appointment  to  all  places  of 
public  trust  such  men  only  as  are  reliable  supporters  of 
these  principles  and  measures?  Fifth,  are  you  willing, 
and  do  you  desire,  to  bind  yourself  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  and  policy  indicated 
in  the  interrogations  to  which  you  have  now  affirmative¬ 
ly  sworn  ?  Sixth,  do  you  pledge  your  honor  that  you  will 
obey  all  rules  and  orders  of  the  Union  League  of 
America  which  shall  not  conflict  with  your  lawful  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  keep  inviolate  all  secrets  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  League  when  communicated  to  you  as 
such  ?”’ 

After  vows  and  oaths  the  initiation  proceeded  and 
continued  through  much  haranguing  and  ceremony. 
At  last,  after  a  prayer  by  the  chaplain,  the  room  was 
darkened.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  silence, 
a  flare  of  ghastly  light — the  fire  of  liberty — (in  reality, 

7.  Constitution  of  the  Loyal  Leasue.  See  FlemlnK,  Doeumtntary  Hiatory  of 
Roeonatruetion,  IL  8. 
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alcohol  on  salt)  revealed  the  members  to  each  other 
as  they  joined  hands  and  formed  a  circle  around  the 
candidate  who  stood,  by  this  time,  in  a  trembling  sweat 
of  superstitious  awe  with  one  hand  on  the  flag,  and 
the  other  raised  to  heaven  as  he  swore  again  to  support 
the  Government  and  to  elect  only  true  Union  men  to 
office. 

When  there  were  no  initiations  long  hours  were  spent 
in  instructions,  the  Radical  leaders  acting  as  teachers. 
The  instructing  did  not  take  the  form  of  clear  elucida¬ 
tion  of  pertinent  problems  but  rather  fell  into  the 
parrot-like  form,  for  the  instructors  taught  their  black 
constituency  endless  catechisms  which  held  up  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  savior  and  friend  of  the  negro 
and  damned  the  Democratic  Party  and  all  Southern 
whites  as  his  bitterest  enemies  “devoid  of  principle  and 
destitute  of  any  sense  of  justice.” 

Augusta  was  the  center  of  one  powerful  Radical 
clique.  This  was  natural,  for  it  was  the  center  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  the  whole  region  was,  from 
the  first,  over-run  with  “Northern  apostles.”  Early  in 
1866  newspapers  discovered  the  existence  and  wide- 
extended  influence  of  an  Equal  Rights  Association,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  in  Augusta,  and  which 
fostered  branches  in  a  number  of  counties  particularly 
in  central  Georgia.  Outside  of  Augusta,  the  one  in  Bibb 
County  was  probably  most  powerful.  Newspaper  in¬ 
vestigations  brought  to  light  that  while  the  organization 
was  ostensibly  made  up  of  the  negroes  of  Georgia  and 
the  negroes  were  placed  in  the  local  foreground,  it  was 
in  reality  “a  branch  of  the  business  of  Stevens,  Sumner, 
and  Co.”  It  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
League  organization  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
or  early  in  1867.  Its  chief  purpose  had  been  to  control 
local  and  state  elections.  The  Association’s  organ  was 
the  Loyal  Georgian,  the  office  of  which  was  located  in 
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Macon.  In  March,  1866,  this  organization  called  a 
convention  in  Augusta;  however  there  were  not  as 
many  colored  people  present  as  had  been  anticipated. 
It  made  an  excellent  organization  for  the  League  to 
work  through,  and  Augusta  continued  to  be  a  center 
for  Radicalism  throughout  the  Reconstruction.  During 
the  electioneering  preceding  the  voting  in  1868,  the 
Loyal  League  there  brought  three  charges  against  the 
Democratic  Party:  the  desire  for  a  new  war,  plots  for 
renewed  secession,  and  definite  plans  for  the  re-enslave- 
ment  of  the  negro.  Across  the  river,  at  Hamburg  six 
citizens  were  arrested  for  refusing  to  allow  freedmen 
to  hold  loyalist  meetings  in  a  church.  But  all  in  all, 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  disturbance  considering 
the  conditions.  Even  at  the  election  in  November  all 
was  quiet  at  the  polls  until  toward  mid-afternoon.  Then 
there  was  a  brief  riot  precipitated  by  a  row  between 
a  negro  Radical  and  a  white  man.  The  county  sheriff 
and  one  negro  were  killed  before  order  could  be  re¬ 
stored,  but  the  rioting  did  not  last  so  long. 

Organizers  working  out  from  Augusta  seem  to  have 
formed  very  active  councils  of  the  League  in  Columbia 
County.  The  negroes  were  well  unified,  and  when  the 
polls  opened  that  November  morning  in  1868  the  roads 
leading  to  the  little  court  house  at  Appling  were  barred 
by  armed  negroes.  The  polls,  too,  were  captured  and 
held  for  some  time  by  a  large  group  of  armed  blacks. 
Blood  was  spilled  before  the  whites  forced  their  way 
to  the  polls. 

At  Athens  the  Leaguers  were  rampant.  “Those  who 
did  not  go  through  the  period  of  Reconstruction  cannot 
appreciate  the  condition  of  affairs  in  those  troublous 
times,”  says  Dr.  Henry  Hull  in  his  “personal  recollec¬ 
tions.”®  The  League  appeared  in  Athens  early  in  the 
years  of  Reconstruction.  The  meetings  were  held  in 

8.  Ausuatua  Longatreet  Hull.  Annala  of  Athena,  Georgia,  1801-1901  (Athena, 
1906).  822. 
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the  old  “Harden  Shop”  on  dark  nights,  and  were  pre- 
ceeded  by  long  processions  through  the  streets  headed 
by  a  negro  with  a  sash  and  sword  and  riding  on  horse¬ 
back.  Those  who  tramped  behind  him  are  described 
by  a  contemporary  as  “a  horde  of  ignorant  blacks  with 
a  mixture  of  renegade  whites.”  In  the  old  shop,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  coffins,  skulls  and  cross  bones,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  brandishing  of  swords  and  pistols,  the 
blacks  were  sworn  to  “vote  the  ticket”  and  to  obedient¬ 
ly  transact  the  business  of  their  leader.  From  among 
them  Alf  Richardson  rose  to  power,  securing  finally  a 
place  in  the  state  legislature.  The  League,  according 
to  Athens  citizens  who  remember  the  days  of  its  as¬ 
cendency,  developed  the  idle,  venal,  and  often  bestial 
qualities  of  the  freed  slave.  Richardson  particularly 
made  himself  obnoxious,  not  only  because  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  insolence  but  also  because  of  his  influence  in 
inciting  other  negroes  to  devilish  deeds.  As  the  source 
of  much  of  the  unpleasant  disturbance  he  was  at  last 
shot  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan — ^the  only  negro  who  met 
death  in  that  way  in  Clarke  County. 

Two  Radicals  carrying  all  their  worldly  possessions 
in  the  usual  time-worn  carpet-bag  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wilkes  County,  with  great  plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  successful  League.  There  was  a  mis¬ 
chievous  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  a  certain  elderly 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  in  those 
days  when  he  remarked:  “But  they  didn’t  stay  long. 
They  didn’t  have  many  meetings  with  the  negroes. 
We  told  them  to  get  out — and  they  got  out.  We  never 
had  the  troubles  in  Washington  and  Wilkes  that  we 
heard  of  in  other  counties.”® 

The  Republican  Party,  through  the  League,  became 
practically  supreme  in  the  district  centering  at  La- 
Grange.  Local  affairs  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 


9.  Conversation  with  Boyce  Ficklin,  Sr.,  of  WashinKton.  Georgia. 
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black  Radicals  by  1868.  At  one  election  1600  blacks 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  a  local  election  for  the 
judgeship.^ 

B.  F.  Sawyer,  editor  of  a  paper  at  Rome,  Georgia, 
was  warned  as  early  as  1866  that  unless  he  allied  him¬ 
self  to  the  local  council  of  the  League  he  would  be 
forced  by  the  Radicals  to  leave  the  state.  The  lodge 
there  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Georgia,  and  came 
to  exert  a  state-wide  influence  through  P.  M.  Sheibley 
who  served  the  Grand  Council  of  Georgia  as  grand 
vice-president.^^ 

The  years  of  Reconstruction  were  years  of  ferment 
in  and  around  Madison  in  Morgan  County.  There  the 
League’s  definite  unit  of  organization  seems  to  have 
been  the  detachment  of  negro  troops.  Through  them 
the  negroes  of  the  county  were  armed  and  instructed 
and  sworn  into  Radical  Republicanism.  On  election 
days  negroes  swarmed  the  town,  pushing,  shoving, 
jamming,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  window  at  the 
court  house  where  Republican  votes  were  received. 
There,  in  order  to  delay  the  voting,  Zeno  Fitzpatrick, 
receiver  of  the  votes,  made  a  great  ceremonial  of  it 
and  asked  each  would-be  voter  innumerable  questions, 
and  at  last,  after  making  him  take  a  lengthy  oath  that 
he  was  of  age,  allowed  him  to  make  his  mark  and 
cast  his  vote.  Thus  there  was  never  time  for  any 
Republican  land-slide  of  votes  to  be  cast,  and  despite 
the  Radical  influences,  Madison  never  “went  Republi¬ 
can.”  With  the  removal  of  the  troops  the  League  died.^* 

In  1866  the  Equal  Rights  Association  was  powerful 
in  Macon.  Its  activities  were  directly  responsible  for  a 
number  of  the  riots  and  disorders  which  the  newspapers 
of  the  period  record.  Just  as  in  Augusta,  this  organi- 

10.  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition  of 
Affaire  tn  the  Late  Ineurreetionary  Statee  (referred  to  hereafter  aa  Ku  Klux 
Conepiraey),  (Washlnston,  1872).  VI,  426. 

11.  Ibid.,  VII.  901. 

12.  Converaatlon  with  P.  G.  Walker,  of  Morsan  (bounty,  Georsia. 
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zation  was  the  frame-work  for  the  League.  Many  of 
the  elderly  citizens  of  Macon  remember  hearing  the 
tramp  of  many  feet  in  the  darkness,  of  being  afraid 
as  little  children  and  crying,  and  of  being  told  that  the 
League  was  drilling.  A  yellow  negro,  reputed  to  have 
been  possessed  of  great  forensic  ability,  presided  over 
the  local  council  of  the  League  there.  And  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  lively  organization.  Big  negro  mass 
meeting  were  held  quite  often.  At  one  of  them,  during 
the  campaign  this  banner  was  displayed :  “Every  man 
that  don’t  vote  the  Radical  ticket,  this  is  the  way  we 
want  to  serve  him :  hang  him  by  the  neck.’’  Perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  state  was  the  persecution  of  non-Radical 
negroes  more  severe  than  in  the  country  surrounding 
Macon  and  in  the  city  itself.  Besides  the  Radical  Loyal 
Georgian  already  mentioned  there  was  another  radical 
newspaper  located  there.  Swayze,  the  well-known  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  negroes,  was  the  fiery  editor  of  the  American 
Union  which  was  entirely  controlled  and  supported  by 
Radicals.  The  League  died  a  hard  and  late  death  in 
Macon,  for  in  1869  when  Bullock  attempted  to  reorganize 
the  state  it  fiared  up  again  just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
fade  out  of  the  picture.  In  May  of  that  year  a  “call  to 
Loyal  men’’  was  issued  by  the  American  Union;  it  was 
answered  by  literally  hundreds  of  negroes  of  the 
League. 

The  highway  between  Macon  and  Columbus  was 
made  unsafe,  during  the  latter  part  of  1867  and  on 
through  1868,  by  organized  bands  of  negro  robbers. 
It  is  believed  that  this  mischief  was  encouraged  if  not 
planned  by  the  local  councils  of  the  League.  Market 
wagons  were  stopped,  stores  entered.  So  common  did 
robberies  and  other  acts  of  violence  become  that  the^ 
Journal  and  Messenger  advised  all  travellers  to  go  fully 
armed  and  to  shoot  any  negro  who  attempted  to  stop 
them.  “All  of  this  comes  of  Yankee  doings.  Nothing  of 
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the  kind  was  known  in  Georgia  before  they  took  rule 
among  us”  exploded  the  Southern  Recorder  in  one  of  its 
milder  moments.** 

At  Columbus  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country¬ 
side  there  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  cleavage  among 
the  negroes  than  in  most  places,  the  Democratic  faction 
being  rather  strong,  and  the  bitterness  between  the  two 
factions  within  the  race  being  very  pronounced.  The 
council  of  the  League  was  the  Radical  organization 
there.  Radical  Congressmen  and  candidates  spoke  to 
the  League  men  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  regard  to  their 
votes  and  threatened  any  negroes  who  refused  to  “vote 
the  ticket.”  The  threats  became  stronger  when  the 
elections  drew  near  and  Bullock’s  constituency  in  that 
part  of  the  state  seemed  somewhat  weak.  Henry  Lewis 
Benning,  a  citizen  of  Columbus,  gave  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Columbus  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  to  investigate  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Southern  States.  Quoting  Mr.  Benning: 
“In  1868  the  Democratic  party,  after  the  presidential 
nominations,  I  believe,  determined  to  have  a  ratification 
meeting  and  torchlight  procession  with  wagons,  ban¬ 
ners,  etc.  I  was  not  living  in  Columbus  at  that  time,  but 
I  heard  of  it.  They  had  a  pretty  long  procession,  and 
by  some  means,  it  was  stopped ;  there  was  a  pause  for 
a  short  time,  and  while  it  was  not  going  on,  some  shots 
were  fired  from  the  building  occupied  by  the  United 
States  revenue  collector,  Mr.  Jarques,  and  very  soon  it 
was  discovered  that  a  man  was  killed.  The  police  were 
there,  and  the  mayor  himself,  trying  to  keep  order.  It 
was  a  democratic  procession.”*^  The  negro  who  had 
been  killed  was  a  Democrat.  It  was  thought  that  he 
had  been  killed  by  the  organized  opposition. 

The  Central  Georgian  of  Sparta  and  Sandersville  car¬ 
ried  an  article  on  August  21,  1867,  attributing  the  re- 

IS.  June  2,  1868. 

14.  Ku  Klux  Conapiraey,  VI,  pt.  1.  p.  188. 
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moval  of  Governor  Jenkins  to  the  work  of  Radicals 
working  through  the  League.  Doubtless  it  did  wield 
quite  an  influence  and  the  white  people  of  that  section 
were  very  bitter  in  their  feelings  against  it.  The  local 
name  for  the  League  was,  “Sons  of  Charity.”  Colored 
men,  both  young  and  old,  were  members  of  it.  Their 
entire  time  was  spent  in  drilling,  wandering  about  the 
country  for  no  good  purpose,  drinking,  and  “voting 
the  ticket.” 

Mitchell  County,  too,  was  full  of  the  League.  John 
Murphy  of  Albany  was  the  moving  power — and  a  tire¬ 
less  and  subtle  worker  he  seems  to  have  been.  The 
white  opposition  scarcely  knew  what  was  afoot  so 
secretly  did  he  work.  Before  the  election  of  1868  he 
printed  a  great  many  pamphlets  and  circulated  them 
privately  among  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
negroes  belonging  to  the  League.  Likewise  secret  orders 
went  out  for  them  to  appear  armed  at  the  polls.  Some 
of  the  votes  in  the  Mitchell  County  returns  were  to  cost 
blood  before  they  were  counted.^ 

When  a  negro  was  brought  to  trial  in  Twiggs  County 
for  theft  or  any  other  misdemeanor  the  money  accumu¬ 
lated  from  a  monthly  dues  was  applied  on  lawyer’s 
fees  for  his  defense.  It  is  possible  that  the  negro  organ¬ 
ization  in  Twiggs  County  may  not  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Grand  Council  of  the  state;  the  dues  seem 
to  be  far  too  small  for  that.  However,  there,  as  in  the 
other  counties  where  the  League  was  active,  political 
meetings  held  the  place  of  pre-eminent  importance; 
nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  them.  Too,  the 
women  were  intensely  interested  and  hung  around  the 
places  of  meeting  in  droves.^* 

If  the  newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  in  Baldwin 
County,  centering  at  Milledgeville,  the  negro  political 
meetings  did  not  (at  least  did  not  at  first)  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  reliable  portion  of  the  colored  popu- 


15.  Southern  Recorder,  Sept.  28,  1868. 
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lation.  Rather  the  group  was  made  up  of  that  portion 
which  frequented  the  gambling  dens,  cock  pits,  etc., 
and  hung  around  on  the  street  corners.  In  the  political 
meetings  they  were  not  allowed  to  manage  things  for 
themselves  but  were  under  the  complete  control  of 
several  white  Radicals  whose  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  promote  hatred  and  distrust  between  the  races, 
to  arm  the  negroes,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  “vote 
the  ticket.”  More  crimes  seem  to  have  been  committed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milledgeville  than  in  most  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state;  at  least,  more  are  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  Even  the  Sheriff  was  not  safe  in  venturing 
out  unescorted.  It  was  “dog  eat  dog”  around  Milledge¬ 
ville  Not  even  negro  bacon  was  safe  from  negro 
thieves.  Numerous  gin  houses  and  cotton  warehouses 
were  “accidentally”  burned,  and  in  many  cases  evi¬ 
dence  pointed  quite  clearly  to  League  negroes  as  the 
guilty  parties. 

By  February,  1868  the  work  of  the  League  in  that 
section  called  forth  a  denunciation  from  the  Southern 
Recorder.  Speaking  of  the  Leaguers:  “Let  them  learn 
at  once  a  lesson  and  seek  other  quarters  than  Georgia. 
. . .  The  Radicals  have  put  the  Old  Boy  in  them.  Let  all 
Leaguers  seek  other  quarters  at  once  to  show  their 
Yankee  deviltry  elsewhere.”” 

In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  the  April  elections 
the  editor  wrote  thus :  “As  we  sit  at  our  desk  with  pen 
in  hand  and  look  out  the  window,  we  see  the  streets 
filled  with  negroes  who  are  in  town  ...  to  vote. . . .  For 
the  ignorant,  superstitious,  credulous  negro  we  have  a 
sympathy;  they  have  been  made  the  easy  dupe  of  the 
travelling,  abolition  Yankees  who  have  filled  his  brain 
with  fears  for  his  future  liberty,  and  impressed  upon 
his  unreflecting  mind,  that  his  late  master  is  his  worst 
enemy.  Foolishly  banded  together,  they  vote,  all  of 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  one  way.  .  . 

17.  Feb.  18.  1868. 

18.  AprU  21,  1868. 
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Conditions  did  not  improve  during  the  early  summer. 
By  August  the  Federal  Union  was  impelled  to  call  to  the 
notice  of  the  citizens  of  Baldwin  and  Hancock  counties 
that  their  house  servants  were  often  League  spies.  Even 
by  January,  1869,  though  the  main  purpose  of  the 
League  had  been  fulfilled  in  controlling  the  elections, 
the  ill-effects  of  the  League  were  still  being  felt.  Gin 
houses  were  being  reduced  to  ashes  and  numerous  head 
of  cattle  were  being  stolen,  likewise,  produce.  The 
Southern  Recorder  believed  that  this  was  to  be  blamed 
on  the  League. 

How  early  the  League  was  organized  in  Savannah 
we  do  not  know.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  some¬ 
what  later  than  in  the  more  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  State,  although  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
It  is  hard  to  ascertain  just  how  much  of  the  tumultous 
reaction  from  Radical  negroes  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  League ;  but  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
larger  share  of  the  responsibility  should  rest  on  the 
League  than  elsewhere. 

By  February  4,  1868  a  Radical  movement  which 
was  probably  the  League  was  well  organized.  This 
organization  sponsored  a  large  negro  mass  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  African  Church  for  the  purpose  of  nominat¬ 
ing  C.  A.  Hopkins,  a  Radical  Black  Republican,  to  re¬ 
place  Anderson  as  mayor.  When  police  attempted  to 
disperse  the  meeting  a  riot  resulted.  For  some  time 
thereafter  there  was  much  excitement  and  unrest 
among  the  negroes.^®  . 

In  the  autumn,  as  election  day  approached,  the  un¬ 
rest  became  more  threatening.  Large  negro  mass  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  where  both  whites  and  blacks  made 
incendiary  speeches.  By  the  last  of  October  open 
threats  were  being  made.  On  the  evening  of  October 
27  the  court  house  was  the  scene  of  a  large  negro  mass 
meeting.  Colored  leaders  were  on  the  stand  with  the 
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white  speakers.  Many  native  white  Savannahians 
fringed  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting  as  spectators,  heard 
the  fiery  speeches,  saw  the  surge  of  emotions  mounting 
high,  heard  the  negroes  threatening  to  become  fighting, 
burning  citizens  if  they  felt  it  necessary,  felt  the  pul¬ 
sating  strength  of  the  Radical  hold  on  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  the  black  citizenry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election,  the  opening  of  the 
polls  was  the  signal.  From  every  direction  armed 
negroes  appeared  and  took  entire  possession.  Every 
white  man  who  came  to  vote  was  clubbed  away.  White 
strength  was  matched  against  black.  The  negroes  were 
finally  driven  away  from  the  polls  for  a  short  time. 
Rapidly,  white  Democrats  cast  their  votes.  The  negroes 
rallied  their  forces  and  attacked  the  whites.  There  had 
been  no  firing  until  a  negro  drew  a  pistol  and  deliber¬ 
ately  shot  a  policeman,  mortally  wounding  him.  Then 
the  firing  became  general.  In  vain  did  the  police  try 
to  preserve  order  without  firing.  The  negroes  fought 
desperately.  When  they  were  forced,  at  last  to  resort 
to  their  pistols,  the  negroes  fled  before  the  firing.  Five 
were  killed  and  several  were  wounded.  Four  police¬ 
men  were  wounded,  and  a  ball  entered  through  the 
window  in  a  near-by  dwelling,  wounding  a  young  lady 
there.2« 

The  following  day  quiet  reigned  in  the  city;  but  it 
was  an  ominous  quiet.  A  quiet  filled  with  rumors  of 
negroes  gathering  in  large  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ogeechee,  plotting  to  enter  the  city  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Bradley  who  seems  to  have  been  the  president 
of  the  local  council  of  the  League.  The  city  was  horri¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  the  night  before,  young  Law,  son 
of  a  prominent  Democrat,  had  been  murdered.  It  was 
blamed  on  the  Radical  negro  organization.  During  the 
day  two  of  the  policemen  wounded  the  day  before  died. 
By  evening  a  third  was  dying.  With  the  coming  of 

20.  Southern  Chriatian  Advocate,  Nor.  13,  1868. 
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the  darkness  a  large  armed  patrol  assumed  guard  over 
the  city.  Families  living  on  the  Louisville  road  and 
a  number  of  families  living  on  the  Ogeechee  road  were 
compelled  to  go  into  the  city  for  protection.  Farmers, 
who  had  been  in  the  city  for  the  day,  were  ordered 
back  by  a  negro  picket  that  would  not  allow  them  to 
pass.  It  seemed  that  the  negroes  might  march  on  the 
city  during  the  night.  There  was  no  time  for  rejoicing 
over  the  election  returns  which  showed  a  Democratic 
majority  in  both  county  and  city.  About  nine  o’clock 
an  organized  force  of  armed  white  men  went  outside 
the  city  to  remain  on  guard  at  all  the  approaches  to  the 
city .  during  the  night.  The  next  morning  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  negroes  had  disbanded  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  and  had  disappeared.  Even  so,  there 
was  no  rest  in  the  city  for  the  Telfair  plantation  was 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  re-assembling  of  the  negroes. 
There  they  were  being  furnished  by  the  League  with 
new  United  States  muskets.  Citizens  of  Savannah  were 
on  the  alert  for  the  slightest  alarm,  but  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  by  both  civil  and  military  authorities 
to  avert  any  collision.** 

A  great  throng  attended  the  funeral  of  young  Law. 
That  evening  another  of  the  wounded  policemen  died. 
The  day  passed  without  any  definite  collisions  between 
Radicals  and  Democrats,  but  the  feelings  were  tense. 
Precautionary  measures  added  to  the  general  feeling 
of  unrest. 

Small  organized  bands  of  negroes,  thought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  League,  ranged  the  country¬ 
side  for  a  radius  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around 
the  city.  Their  favorite  sport  was  shooting  plantation 
watchmen  and,  under  cover  of  night,  hauling  off  the 
crops  of  the  planters  to  various  rendezvous  on  the 
Ogeechee. 


21.  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  18,  1868. 
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The  vigilant  sheriff  finally  obtained  warrantable 
evidence  for  the  arrest  of  seventeen  negroes.  On  De¬ 
cember  30  the  sheriff,  with  two  assistants,  went  to  Hay- 
good’s  plantation  some  eleven  miles  from  the  city  on 
the  Ogeechee  where  they  were  able  to  make  five  of 
the  arrests.  As  they  returned  with  their  prisoners  they 
were  passing  station  number  one  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  road  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by 
about  a  hundred  armed  negroes.  The  sheriff  and  his 
assistants  were  disarmed,  the  warrants  were  destroyed, 
and  the  prisoners  rescued.  In  no  uncertain  terms  the 
negroes  threatened  to  kill  the  sheriff  but  finally  allowed 
him  to  go  under  the  threat  that  if  he  ever  attempted 
to  serve  a  process  in  that  vicinity  again  he  would  not 
live  to  return  to  Savannah.  The  negroes  then  divided 
into  squads  and  marched  back  toward  the  plantation.22 
It  is  said  that  they  thought  that  they  had  struck  the 
first  blow  for  a  war  between  the  races.  From  Haygood’s 
plantation  they  sallied  forth  vowing  to  have  the  heart’s 
blood  of  every  white  man  on  the  Ogeechee.  They  swept 
through  the  region  like  a  mad  mob  and  carried  off 
women  and  children  to  the  swamps  and  woods.  Most 
of  the  white  men  managed  to  save  themselves  by 
escaping  and  making  their  way  to  Savannah  where 
they  applied  to  the  military  for  aid.  The  military  re¬ 
fused,  however,  until  every  civil  means  of  controling 
the  negroes  should  have  failed.  A  posse  of  three  or  four 
hundred  citizens  organized  during  that  night  to  leave 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  Excitement  ran  riot. 

During  the  night  Middleton’s  house  was  burned  and 
the  crops  ruined.  The  next  morning  the  sheriff  went 
out  with  a  posse,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
arrests. 

All  six  of  the  roads  leading  into  Savannah  were 
picketed  by  negroes.  Scouts  were  stopped  about  six 

22.  Southern  Christian  Advoeats,  Jan.  8,  1869.  See  alao  Savannah  News,  Jan. 
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miles  from  the  city.  A  public  meeting  was  called.  The 
citizens  assembled  at  the  court  house  to  discuss  affairs 
with  General  Jackson.  The  lengthy  session  brought  no 
conclusions.  Decision  as  to  just  what  steps  to  take  was 
deferred  to  a  similar  meeting  called  for  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Even  then  no  definite  action  was  taken,  although 
affairs  on  the  Ogeechee  did  not  seem  to  have  changed 
for  the  better.  Armed  bands  of  negroes  drove  off  the 
whites  and  plundered  homes  and  farms  of  everything 
of  value.  People  of  their  own  race  who  had  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  whites. 

Sincerely  desiring  to  quell  the  insurrection  without 
bloodshed,  the  whites  continued  to  refrain  from  an 
organized  demonstration  against  the  negroes. 

January  3  found  white  families  from  Bryan  County 
moving  into  Savannah  for  protection,  there  having  been 
rumors  that  the  trouble  was  extending  into  that  county. 
During  the  day  two  companies  of  the  10th  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry  under  the  command  of  General  Sibley  arrived. 
Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  con¬ 
ference  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  As  a 
result,  the  military  assumed  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  Ogeechee  trouble.  The  posse  of  citizens  was  re¬ 
called.  The  military  set  out  for  the  scene  of  trouble 
the  next  morning. 

The  negroes  were  quite  willing  to  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  military.  Fourteen  of  the  insurgent  lead¬ 
ers  gave  themselves  up  that  day,  two  more  that  night. 
By  February  5  forty-one  of  the  Ogeechee  prisoners  had 
been  committed  for  trial,  and  thirty-one  had  been  dis¬ 
charged. 

Savannah  citizens  attributed  the  insurgent  movement 
to  a  plot  among  the  Loyal  League  leaders,  and  placed 
the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  upon  Bradley  and 
Sims.  Throughout  the  rest  of  that  year,  while  there 
were  no  more  large  movements,  there  was  much  unrest 
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among  the  Ogeechee  negroes ;  unrest  that  vented  itself 
in  riots,  thieving,  and  some  few  murders. 

Radicalism  came  to  a  head  in  Southwest  Georgia 
around  Camilla  in  September,  1868.  Three  hundred 
armed  negroes  led  by  N.  P.  Pierce,  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Murphy,  candidate  for  elector  and  head  of 
the  Loyal  League  in  Albany,  marched  from  Albany  to 
Camilla.  Outside  of  Camilla  this  body  was  met  by  the 
sheriff  of  Mitchell  County  who  demanded  that  they 
lay  down  their  arms  before  entering  Camilla  to  attend 
the  Republican  mass  meeting  which  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  to  be  held  there  on  the  19th  to  hear  Pierce  and 
Murphy.  The  negroes  refused  to  give  up  their  arms. 
The  sheriff  returned  to  Camilla,  called  out  a  posse  of 
citizens,  and  met  the  body  as  it  attempted  to  enter  the 
town.  When  night  came  the  “Camilla  riot”  had  ended. 
It  is  said  that  nine,  possibly  ten,  negroes  were  dead 
and  between  twenty  or  thirty  were  wounded.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Camilla  citizens  who  had  made  up  the  posse 
were  wounded,  but  none  died.^*  The  affair  was  blamed 
on  the  Albany  Loyal  League  by  Camilla  citizens. 

The  affair  received  much  notoriety.  The  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  at  Albany  sent  very  distorted  reports  of  the 
affair  to  the  northern  press.  It  was  heralded  as  a 
“massacre”  in  which  heartless  Southern  whites  butcher¬ 
ed  helpless  negroes  in  order  to  prevent  their  holding 
a  public  mass  meeting.  Even  the  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation  under  Bullock,  however,  found  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  Pierce  and  Murphy  attempting  to  enter 
Camilla  at  the  head  of  a  large  armed  group.2< 

The  black  men  of  the  countryside  around  Camilla 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  part  in  the  affair.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  why  no  ill  feeling  between  the  blacks 
and  whites  seems  to  have  been  stirred  up  in  Mitchell 

23.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1868,  pp.  868-356 :  Thompson,  Reeonetruetion  in 
Georgia,  384,  385. 

24.  Thompson,  Reeonetruetion  in  Georgia,  385 ;  The  Nation,  Oct.  1,  1868 :  "Re¬ 
port  of  Committee  of  InvestiKntion,”  in  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1868,  pp. 
853-356. 
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County  in  the  vicinity  of  Camilla  on  account  of  this 
affair,  although  it  was  reported  to  the  Northern  press 
that  the  negroes  were  hunted  through  the  woods  and 
countryside  with  dogs  and  guns  and  that  they  were  shot 
without  mercy. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Camilla 
riot  was  of  more  importance  politically  than  the  Ogee- 
chee  trouble,  there  was  far  less  of  “after-math.’' 

Around  Atlanta,  according  to  Thomas  M.  Allen,  a 
colored  citizen  testifying  before  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  there  were  strong  organizations  of  the  League. 
However,  in  1868  counter-organization  became  force¬ 
ful,  and  negro  members  of  the  League,  under  pressure, 
began  to  tell  too  much  about  the  League.  The  leaders, 
therefore,  organized  a  similar  society  under  the  name 
Grant  Rangers.  Allen  said  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  be  some  organization  to  protect  the  negroes  in 
voting  their  real  Republican  sentiments. 

Atlanta  was  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
State,  of  which  Henry  P.  Farrow  was  the  presiding 
officer.  As  early  as  August,  1867  “Quodam,”  Georgia 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  wrote  thus  of 
Atlanta :  “The  confiscation  preachers,  lay  and  clerical, 
are  making  alarming  headway  with  their  colored 
bretheren,  and  more  particularly  in  this  go-ahead  town 
where  license,  and  lawlessness  form  a  blissful  trinity 
with  enterprise.  Here  flourish  the  head-centers  of  the 
League  with  branches  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
State.  Here  the  most  persistent  efforts  are  made  to 
prepare  ‘that  just  and  true  field  for  the  exercise  of 
Republican  statesmanship’  which  Mr.  B.  Butler  is 
anxious  to  secure.  .  .  .’’^s 

Even  that  spring  Atlanta  had  been  so  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  the  League  that  a  harangue  by 
Judge  Kelly  was  received  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  where¬ 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  State  there  had  been  decided 
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opposition  to  his  speeches.  That  the  League  was  master 
of  the  situation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Henry  P. 
Farrow  was  the  chairman  of  the  mass  meeting  that 
heard  Kelly. 

Farrow,  who  headed  the  League  for  the  State,  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  Radicals  in  Georgia.  He  was  a 
keen  politician  and  went  into  the  Reconstruction  with 
what  Avery  describes  as  “a  ripping  energy.”  The 
moving  power  in  the  wide  extension  of  the  League 
organization  throughout  the  state  was  his  energy  and 
his  indefatigable  enthusiasm.  “Unlike  the  mass  of  his 
colleagues,”  says  Avery,  “he  was  a  game  person,  ready 
to  meet  personal  responsibility.”^*  And  he  held  to  the 
creed  of  the  “gentleman”  enough  to  fight  a  duel  when 
his  personal  honor  was  questioned  by  a  Democrat  at 
Rome. 

The  success  of  the  work  of  the  League  throughout 
the  state  was  well-evidenced  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Convention  which  met  in  Atlanta  in  March,  1868.  It 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  Convention  delegates.  It  was 
truly  labelled  “the  Mulatto  Convention.”  On  the  roll 
one  finds  perjurers  like  Blodgett  and  Hopkins,  negro 
convicts  and  later  League  officials  like  Bradley, 
Chalters,  Sims,  Richardson;  Yankee  carpet-baggers 
swarmed  the  roll  with  names  like  Bryant,  Clift,  and 
Prince, — and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

This  gathering  set  itself  up  as  representative  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  a  convention  to  express  the  will  of 
the  majority.  Out  of  the  roll  call  of  ninety-two  there 
were  thirty-one  negroes  and  twenty-eight  Northern 
men.  When  the  convention  attempted  to  organize  as 
a  nominating  body  there  was  much  confusion.  It  had 
been  thqught  that  the  president  of  the  Loyal  League 
would  be  his  party’s  choice  for  governor  with  no  op¬ 
position.  It  created  much  intense  feeling  when  R.  B. 
Bullock,  a  railroad  express  agent  from  Augusta,  in 

26.  L  W.  Avery,  Hi»tory  of  Georgia.  1S50-1891  (New  York,  1881),  388. 
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Richmond  County,  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
Through  appeals  to  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
passions  of  the  negroes  he  had  acquired  a  large  follow¬ 
ing  throughout  the  state.  He  had  used  Farrow’s  organ¬ 
ization  to  bring  about  his  nomination.^’ 

Farrow’s  defeat  did  not  seem  to  have  seriously  effect¬ 
ed  his  influence.  He,  with  a  group  that  included  Foster 
Blodgett,  was  sent  to  Washington  on  a  mission  for 
Bullock  to  persuade  officials  to  a  more  stringent  re¬ 
construction  for  Georgia.  He  played  politics  skillfully 
through  the  changing  times,  keeping  always  some 
office,  and  holding  at  one  time  the  attorneyship  for 
the  State.  Later  he  was  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Not  only  as  the  organizer  of  Radicalism  was  the 
League  of  importance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  too  as 
the  begetter  of  a  movement  in  the  state  in  1868  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats  to  organize  the  negroes,  and  as 
the  impetus  for  the  Ku  Klux  movement.  With  the  move 
to  organize  Democratic  clubs  among  the  negroes  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  quite  a  number  who 
were  ready  to  abandon  the  League  and  the  Radical 
party’s  unfulfilled  promises  of  mules  and  lands.  News¬ 
papers  carried  editorials  pleading  against  this  secret 
society  of  the  negroes,  and  pointing  out  to  them  that 
bound  by  a  League  to  certain  actions  they  were  no 
longer  free  men.  Negro  leaders  began  to  warn  against 
the  League,  and  to  profess  themselves  to  be  insulted 
by  the  assumption  that  the  negro  could  not  think  and 
vote  for  himself.  Some  realized  that  the  race  was  being 
considered  (to  quote  one)  “no  better  than  political 
slaves, — mere  tools,  to  be  used  when  needed,  and  then 
thrown  aside.’’“ 

While  the  Mulatto  Convention  was  in  session  the  South¬ 
ern  Recorder  carried  this  advice  for  Democrats:  “The 
freedmen  should  be  talked  to  in  a  dispassionate. 


27.  Avery,  HMory  of  Georgia,  383.  420.  425.  431,  433,  439,  468,  492. 
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sensible  way;  explain  to  them  their  situation;  the  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployee;  the  correlative  interests  of  both,  social,  and 
political;  the  thoroughly  identified  interests  of  capital 
and  labor.  .  .  .  What  is  now  attempting  to  be  done  is 
tranisitory. . . 

Put  of  the  need  for  protection  which  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  non-Republican  Georgian,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  emerge^It  combatted  secrecy,  ritual,  and  super¬ 
stition  with  secrecy,  ritual,  and  appeals  to  superstitious 
beliefs.  Probably  the  fairest  statement  that  has  been 
made  concerning  the  Klan  in  Georgia  is  that  made  by 
General  John  B.  Gordon  to  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  follows  in  part:  “The  organization  was 
simply  this — nothing  more  and  nothing  less:  it  was  an 
organization,  a  brotherhood  of  property-holders,  the 
peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State,  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  instinct  of  self-protection  prompted  that 
organization;  the  sense  of  insecurity  and  danger,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  neighborhoods  where  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation  largely  pre-dominated.  The  reasons  which  led 
to  the  organization  were  three  or  four.  The  first  and 
main  reason  was  the  organization  of  the  Union  League, 
as  they  called  it,  about  which  we  knew  nothing  more 
than  this:  that  the  negroes  would  desert  the  planta¬ 
tions  and  go  off  at  nights  in  large  numbers;  and  on 
being  asked  where  they  had  been  would  reply,  some¬ 
times,  ‘We  have  been  to  the  lodge’ ;  sometimes,  ‘we  have 
been  to  the  meeting.’  Those  things  were  observed  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  We  knew  that  the  carpet-bag¬ 
gers,  as  the  people  of  Georgia  called  those  men  who 
came  from  a  distance  and  had  no  interest  at  all  with 
us,  who  were  unknown  to  us  entirely,  who  from  all  we 
could  learn  about  them  did  not  have  any  very  exalted 
positions  at  their  homes, — ^these  men  were  organizing 
the  colored  people.  We  knew  that  beyond  all  question. 
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We  knew  of  certain  instances  where  great  crime  had 
been  committed;  where  overseers  had  been  driven 
from  plantations,  and  where  negroes  had  asserted  their 
right  to  hold  the  property  for  their  own  benefit.  Appre¬ 
hension  took  possession  of  the  entire  public  mind  of 
the  state.  Men  were  in  many  instances  afraid  to  go 
away  from  their  homes  and  leave  their  wives  and 
children,  for  fear  of  outrage.  Rapes  were  already  being 
committed  in  the  country.  There  was  this  general 
organization  of  the  black  race  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
entire  disorganization  of  the  white  race  on  the  other 
hand.  We  were  afraid  to  have  a  public  organization; 
because  we  supposed  it  would  be  construed  at  once, 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  as  an  organization 
antagonistic  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.”*® 

By  the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  'seventies  the 
League  had  practically  disappeared  in  Georgia,  having 
begun  to  disintegrate  after  the  elections  of  1868.  A 
few  continued  as  local  political  clubs  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  they  assumed  a  public  nature. 

As  the  first  great  negro  secret  society  the  League 
made  a  decided  contribution  in  the  setup,  organization, 
and  ritual,  for  it  has  been  the  model  for  most  of  the 
negro  secret  societies  in  the  years  that  have  followed. 
The  “Society”— existing  in  various  forms  among  the 
negroes  of  the  open  country-side,  of  every  cross-roads 
community  and  small  village,  of  every  town  and  larger 
city — is  an  organization  that  works  undisturbed,  and 
wields  a  great  influence,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
helpful,  over  the  lives  of  the  negro  population  of  the 
State. 

Although  the  League  was  in  actual  existence  only 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  'sixties  some  of  the  prej¬ 
udices  and  antagonisms  that  it  fostered  are  felt  even 
unto  this  day.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  budding  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  days  just  following  the  war  had  been 
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cultivated  and  allowed  to  take  their  course,  the  problem 
of  the  negro  freedman  would  have  slowly  evolved  a 
solution.  For  by  and  large,  the  white  men  of  the  state 
were  seriously  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  negro.  The  leading  newspapers  advocated  a 
square  deal  for  the  negro,  and  flung  to  both  white  and 
black,  constantly,  the  challenge  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  both  races  in  the  midst  of  the  shattered 
and  mangled  remains  of  a  social,  economic,  and 
political  order. 

The  League  in  Georgia  did  more  to  breed  suspicion 
between  the  races,  to  create  misunderstanding,  to  ignite 
often  justifiable  but  none  the  less  dangerous  explosions 
of  feelings  and  conduct,  to  estrange  the  black  man  from 
the  people  among  whom  he  must  live,  to  fan  alive  and 
to  kindle  in  new  places  fires  of  prejudice,  than  any 
other  single  influence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  races  had  not  been  set  over  against  each  other, 
those  situations  pregnant  with  fearful  implications  for 
the  future  would  never  have  come  about.  Not  least 
among  the  disasters  that  befell  the  transplanted  negro 
slave  was  his  fearful  initiation  into  “freedom,”  im¬ 
planting  a  warped  conception  of  “loyalty,”  and  an  un¬ 
healthy  attitude  toward  labor.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  freed  the  negro ;  the  League  distorted  his 
reaction,  enslaved  him  politically  for  a  time,  and  was 
a  vital  factor  in  creating  the  situations  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  economic  slavery. 
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THE  STRIVING  ’SEVENTIES  IN  SAVANNAHi 
By  Mabtha  Gallaudet  Waring 

Gentle  Reader:  which  was  deservedly  your  old-time  address: 

Although  this  attempt  to  chronicle  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  ’Seventies  in  Savannah  must,  of  necessity,  lack  what  William 
James  calls  “the  warm  feeling’’  of  belonging  to  one’s  own  recollec¬ 
tions,  the  personal  touch  of  remembrance  has  been  supplied  by 
members  of  that  generation  whose  hey-dey  it  was.  They  have 
described,  with  tender  interest,  many  of  the  incidents  and  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  city  of  their  youth. 

Please  remember  that  wherever  “The  War’’  is  mentioned,  only 
one  War  is  referred  to:  the  one  between  the  States.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  World  War,  an  old  market-woman  of  wide  popularity 
said  to  a  customer,  “My  Lawd,  my  Missus,  dey  done  bomb  ’em, 
an’  shoot  ’em,  an’  bum  ’em,  an’  drown  ’em  by  de  hund’eds.  Now 
dey  diden’  do  so  in  our  war.”  “That  is  true”  replied  the  lady,  “but 
you  must  remember  that  no  one  knew  about  airplanes  and  sub¬ 
marines  and  poison  gas  at  that  time.”  “No,  madam”  responded 
the  old  woman  solemnly,  “dat  ain’t  de  reason  at  all.  You  see. 
Missus,  ours  was  a  CIVIL  war.”  Sherman’s  remark  concerned  her 
not  in  the  least;  throughout  the  years  she  had  cherished  the  idea 
of  a  war  conducted  with  true  politeness.  In  view  of  present-day 
weapons  and  warfare,  perhaps  she  was  nearer  the  mark  than  she 
knew. 

The  following  sketch  does  not  presume  to  be  history;  it  is  only 
an  earnest  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  an  important  decade,  so 
that  for  the  youth  of  today  these  days  may  seem  real;  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  elderly  people  may  try  to  do  before  our 
day  is  done.  “We  are  of  those  who  hold  the  past  in  trust  for 
the  future!” 


Probably  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  War  and  1870 
constituted  the  most  gruelling  experience  that  the  South  ever  had. 
During  the  War  there  were  tremendous  efforts  to  be  made,  hard¬ 
ships  to  be  endured,  disasters  to  be  met,  and  personal  griefs  to  be 
ignored,  but  there  was  always  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  After 
Appomattox,  there  was  only  the  utter  despair  of  the  conquered, 

1.  Read  December  SO,  1935,  before  the  Savannah  Historical  Research  Associ¬ 
ation.  Portions  of  this  paper  have  been  omitted  where  the  subject-matter 
duplicated  the  paper  by  Dr.  Waring.  "Savannah  in  the  1870a,”  published 
in  the  Quarteriy,  March,  1986. 
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under  the  rule  of  carpet-baggers,  scalawags,  and  freed  slaves, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  their  former  owners  how  totally  unfit 
were  these  last  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  With 
the  youth  of  the  Confederacy  dead  or  disabled,  its  mature  men 
outlawed,  and  its  leaders  disfranchised,  the  South  struggled  through 
five  terrible  years,  and  Savannah  endured  her  share  of  suppression 
and  suffering.  However,  by  the  ’Seventies,  and  even  before,  her 
spirit  awoke  to  try  to  bring  about  a  new  day.  Very  early  in  this 
decade,  Benjamin  H.  Hill  characterized  it  as  “one  of  those  rare 
junctions  in  human  affairs  when  one  civilization  ends  and  another 
begins;”  and  this  was  true,  for  the  “old  regime”  was  over.  “The 
dominance  of  the  old  plantation  owner  had  been  swept  away,  and 
the  small  land  owner  and  his  social  order  emerged  from  the 
general  chaos.  It  was  imperative  to  restore  public  credit  and  at 
once  to  set  about  bettering  financial  and  industrial  conditions — to 
improve  and  extend  education — ^to  revive  agricultural  interests  on 
new  and  scientific  lines — to  improve  shipping  facilities — and 
especially  to  improve  health  conditions.”^  This  is  a  large  order 
in  the  imperative,  and  called  for  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned. 

One  of  the  last  flickers  of  the  old  life  was  a  fatal  duel  about 
1870,  fought  between  Ludlow  Cohen  and  Dick  Aiken,  in  which 
the  former  was  killed.  The  quarrel  was  about  the  respective 
merits  of  their  racing  yachts.  At  the  hospitable  home  of  Captain 
John  Anderson  at  Beaulieu,  Cohen  said  of  Aiken,  that  he  was  no 
gentlemen,  because  in  the  race  just  ended,  he  had  profited  by  his 
son’s  moving  the  stake-boat  to  give  his  father  the  advantage  of 
a  shorter  distance.  Benny  Ferrell,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Aiken,  told 
him  of  this  remark,  and  a  challenge  ensued.  Brampton  Plantation, 
always  a  favorite  place  for  Savannah  duels,  was  selected,  and  the 
duel  was  fought  there.  A  fifth  exchange  of  shots  ended  in  Cohen’s 
fatal  wound.  Aiken  delivered  himself  to  Justice  Isaac,  and  was 
found  guilty  by  a  coroner’s  jury:  the  verdict  being  that  he  shot 
Cohen  “whilst  fighting  a  duel,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Georgia.” 
Judge  William  Schley  released  Aiken  on  $20,000  bond,  but  the 
grand  jury  failed  ever  to  bring  an  indictment.3 

Truly,  the  “code  of  the  gentlemen”  died  hard  in  Savannah,  for 
several  bloodless  encounters  were  staged  at  Brampton  about  this 
time.  One  was  between  Ben  Davenport  and  Jimmie  Lathrop,  when 
they  were  very  young,  which  was  a  harmless  affair.  The  Wetter- 
Johnston  dispute  was  settled  on  the  ground  at  Wilmington  Island, 

2.  Mary  Sayage  Anderson,  Elizabeth  Mackay  Screven,  Elfrida  DeRenne 
Barrow,  and  Martha  Gallaudet  Waring,  Georgia:  A  Pageant  of  Yeare  (Rich¬ 
mond.  1938),  164,  166. 

3.  Thomas  Gamhie,  Savannah  Dud*  and  DueUiet*.  1733-1S77  (Savannah,  1923), 
260  et  segt. 
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without  bloodshed.  Later  still  “Commodore”  Hone  was  challenged 
by  William  M.  Davidson,  but  this  affair  was  arbitrated  by  friends 
and  settled  before  they  actually  met,  as  was  also  the  trouble  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  challenge  from  Robert  R.  Dancy  to  George  W.  Owens. 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  very  successful  in  adjusting  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Savannah,  “on  account  of  his  patience,  tact,  and  standing 
as  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  gentleman;”  as  was  also  General  J.  F. 
Gilmer.  Gradually,  force  of  public  opinion,  backed  by  the  force 
of  law,  made  duelling  obsolete;  though  all  through  the  ’Seventies, 
difficulties  occurring  between  gentlemen  were  apt  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  by  a  challenge,  given  in  all  good  faith.^  A  Charleston 
man,  long  a  resident  of  Savannah,  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  once  said;  “there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  ‘code  duello’;  it  made  gentlemen  very  careful 
of  what  they  said  about  each  other  or  about  any  lady.  Much  dis¬ 
respectful  talk  and  loose  language  that  I  hear  at  present  could 
never  have  been  uttered  in  the  days  of  challenges.”  The  young 
girl  listened  with  much  the  same  astonishment  as  if  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  mediaeval  methods  of  ordeal  by  fire  or  by  water,  and  yet — 
she  had  been  bom  in  1873. 

If  Savannah  needed  a  heart-warming  event  to  start  the  decade, 
it  was  provided  when  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  daughter 
Agnes  visited  the  city  on  the  first  of  April.  A  letter  in  that  de¬ 
lightful  collection  of  Alexander  letters  from  Harriet  Gumming 
(Mrs.  Wallace  Gumming)  to  her  sister  Clifford  (Mrs.  George  H. 
Hull)  tells  of  the  event  as  follows: 

“HOME  (Savannah)  April  1,  1870 

“First,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  scene  we  have  been  through  this 
afternoon.  Gen.  Lee  and  his  daughter  were  to  arrive  on  the  train 
at  half  past  five — to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Lawtons.  As  Lulu  has  had 
measles  more  recently  than  my  young  folks,  it  was  decided  that 
I  should  meet  him  at  the  depot,  and  if  she  was  afraid  of  the 
measles,  should  bring  her  home  to  my  house.  So  Wallace  drove 
me  to  the  depot  in  the  buggy — and  there  we  waited  until  a 
quarter  past  six,  when  the  train  steamed  in.  A  crowd  had  col¬ 
lected  to  welcome  him,  and  as  he  appeared  at  the  car  door  every 
hat  was  raised  and  the  air  was  rent  with  loud  hurrahs.  The  crowd 
increased  every  moment,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  a 
step.  When  it  became  apparent  that  they  were  going  to  our  buggy, 
the  crowd  surged  around  it,  hurrahing  and  shouting,  till  the  horse 
and  buggy  were  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  men.  Some  of  them  held 
the  horses  heads,  for  the  creatures  were  quivering  with  excitement 

4.  Gamble,  Savannah  Duel*  and  DueUitU,  280  et  aeg. 
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at  the  noise  and  the  crowd — but  they  stood  it  nobly.  After  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  got  Agnes  into  our  buggy,  and  her  father  in 
Gen.  Lawton’s,  and  then  the  question  was  how  to  move  a  step. 
Some  of  the  men  took  hold  of  the  horses  and  led  them  at  first,  and 
the  crowd  was  forced  to  open  before  the  moving  vehicle — and  so  at 
last  we  got  under  way,  and  were  escorted  by  the  crowd  to  Sallie  L. 
(Mrs.  Lawton’s)  very  door.  Agnes  Lee  seemed  almost  terrified, 
and  kept  a  most  anxious  watch  on  her  father,  as  though  she  feared 
some  harm  would  come  to  him.  But  we  all  reached  the  house 
safely  at  last,  and  there  we  left  them — Agnes  not  being  afraid 
of  the  measles.”® 

This  bond  was  further  cemented  by  the  common  grief  at  the 
death  of  General  Lee  on  October  12th  of  the  same  year.  “On 
that  day  citizens  were  requested  to  close  their  places  of  business, 
the  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled  during  the  entire  day  of  interment, 
and  Mayor  John  Screven  was  requested  to  call  a  mass  meeting  to 
honour  the  great  dead.  Council  Chamber  was  draped  in  black 
for  thirty  days  and  emblems  of  mourning  placed  on  the  staves 
of  the  police  court.  General  A.  R.  Lawton  was  selected  to  deliver 
a  eulogy  on  December  19,  1871,  and  Council  was  requested  to 
secure  a  suitable  portrait  of  General  Lee  for  the  Council  Chamber. 
This  portrait  was  painted  by  John  A.  Elder  of  Richmond,  and  ranks 
high  among  the  portraits  of  General  Lee.  The  following  year  at 
a  request  from  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens,  the  Mayor  proclaimed 
January  19th  as  set  apart  for  a  holiday,  and  for  properly  honour¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  General  Lee.”< 

Several  other  events  in  the  early  ’Seventies  united  all  Savannah 
in  a  common  interest.  One  was  the  construction  of  the  main 
buildings  at  Bethesda,  an  institution  always  close  to  Savannah 
hearts;  another  was  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  dead  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  bronze  statute 
of  a  Confederate  soldier,  the  generous  gift  of  G.  W.  H.  DeRenne 
of  Wormsloe.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  were  stirred  and  that 
many  read  through  a  mist  of  tears,  the  inscription  “TO  THE 
CONFEDERATE  DEAD,”  and  the  carved  text  from  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  “Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  Breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  Slain  that  they  may  live.” 

But  other  things  beside  the  orphan  and  the  dead,  were  bringing 
together  the  people  of  Savannah,  for  by  the  middle  of  the  decade 
were  established  The  Industrial  Relief  Society  and  Home  of  the 
PViendless,  and  The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association.  Hodgson 

6.  Mary  Alexander  Bogga  and  George  J.  Baldwin,  compilers.  The  Alexander 
Lettert,  1787  to  1800  (Savannah,  1910),  812,  SIS. 

6.  Thomas  Gamble,  Hietory  of  the  City  Government  of  Savannah,  1780-1900 
(Savannah,  1900),  887. 
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Hall  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  The  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  St.  Joseph’s  Infirmary  opened  its  doors  to  the  sick.  A  little 
later  the  present  Savannah  Hospital  was  remodeled  on  its  former 
site,  and  the  smallpox  hospital  was  removed  from  Thunderbolt 
to  the  Timber  landing  property. 

Savannah,  after  the  War,  had,  of  course,  communications  by 
water  to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  but 
her  land  communications  had  been  sadly  crippled.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  had  been  demolished 
by  Sherman,  and  along  its  lines  a  strip  forty  miles  wide  was 
devastated.  Under  President  Wadley  this  railroad  was  rapidly 
rehabilitated,  and  in  the  later  ’Sixties  was  added  to  by  purchase 
and  the  leasing  of  other  roads.  In  the  ’Seventies  the  Central  saw 
its  Golden  Age;  midway  in  the  decade  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  was  chartered  and  to  it  the  Central  sold  its  six  steam¬ 
ships  and  wharves.  Even  the  dreadful  time  of  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic,  though  cutting  down  its  receipts,  did  not  stop  its  running 
for  a  single  day.  The  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railway 
was  almost  a  ruin  at  the  end  of  the  Confederacy,  but  was  also 
built  up  at  this  period;  and  later,  as  the  Plant  System,  extended 
its  lines  far  and  wide.  The  business  in  naval  stores  was  the  creation 
of  this  company,  and  by  1873  its  production  was  19,000  barrels.^ 

The  growth  of  the  naval  stores  industry  and,  in  1872,  the 
establishment  of  the  Savannah  Cotton  Exchange,  opened  still  other 
avenues  of  activities  at  the  time  they  were  much  needed,  and  many 
new  business  firms  resulted. 

If  money  provides  the  sinews  of  war,  it  is  equally  necessary 
for  the  muscles  of  maintenance.  When  the  War  ended  every  bank 
in  Savannah,  except  the  Central  Railroad  Bank,  had  been  obliged 
to  suspend  business.  The  Merchants  National  Bank  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1866.  It  is  now  no  more  and  its  beautiful  building  has 
been  sacrificed  to  so-called  “business  needs,’’  but  it  helped  largely 
in  the  financial  matters  of  the  ’Seventies.  The  Savannah  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Southern  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
also  had  their  share  in  aiding  business  and  restoring  confidence. 

Newspapers  always  play  a  large  part  in  a  city’s  affairs,  and 
Savannah,  as  the  oldest  city  in  Georgia,  has  always  been  well 
repreesented  in  journalism  from  the  time  the  Georgia  Gazette 
was  edited  by  Mr.  James  Johnston.  For  some  time  the  Republican 
was  the  leading  organ  of  Whig  principles,  and  this  was  taken  in 
charge  by  General  Sherman,  in  1864.  At  the  death  of  his  appointee, 
James  R.  Sneed  rebought  it  and  Charles  Seton  Hardee  became  his 

7.  C.  C.  Jones,  The  Hiatory  of  Savannah,  Goorgia  from  the  Settlement  to  the 
Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  From  the  Cloee  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
by  O.  F.  Vedder  and  Frank  Weldon  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1890),  482  et  eeg. 
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partner.  After  some  vicissitudes  it  was  sold  in  1865  to  the  Morning 
News.  Of  this  last  paper  C.  C.  Jones  says;  “Through  the  trying 
years  from  1865  to  1870,  the  Morning  News  maintained  its  position 
as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people  then  threatened  by  carpet¬ 
baggers.  It  battled  against  these  radical  leaders  and  their  negro 
cohorts,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Federal  bayonets  had  seized  the 
government  of  the  Southern  States.’’^  With  this  reputation  it  was 
read,  naturally,  not  only  in  Savannah  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
country,  so  it  provided  an  admirable  instrument  to  unite  interests, 
disseminate  political  views  and  facilitate  business.  In  1869  it  had 
installed  modem  machinery,  considered  then  by  many  a  piece  of 
reckless  extravagance,  but  probably  an  instance  of  rare  business 
foresight.  Wise  expenditure  by  the  city  was  made  to  help  two  of 
its  important  departments:  the  fire  and  police  department.  The 
old  volunteer  fire  companies  had  been  replaced  by  a  paid  fire 
department  and  every  effort  was  made  to  make  it  as  efficient  as 
the  times  permitted.  Police  protection  was  afforded  to  the  new 
and  outlying  district  of  the  city;  the  force  was  increased;  and  in 
1871  the  city  began  to  pay  for  its  uniforms.  Many  city  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  were  taken  under  consideration,  and  improvements 
made  in  laying  new  drainage  pipes  and  water  mains.  Savannah 
was  awake  to  its  post-war  responsibilities,  tasks,  and  opportunities. 
Even  so,  many  things  were  strangely  primitive.  The  water  system 
extended  only  to  the  older  portion  of  the  city;  otherwise  many 
families  depended  upon  rain  water,  cisterns,  surface  wells,  or 
the  public  pumps  located  in  various  squares.  We  read  in  files  of 
the  Advertiser  that  the  citizens  residing  on  West  Broad  Street 
were  protesting  against  “the  water  standing  two  feet  in  the  streets” 
and  another  complaint  was  lodged  against  housewives  who  had 
their  carpets  beaten  in  the  public  squares. 

As  soon  as  the  port  of  Savannah  was  opened  after  the  War, 
Europe,  and  especially  England  and  the  German  states  resumed 
their  business  relations  and  their  interest  in  the  cotton  trade.  This 
not  only  helped  in  a  financial  way,  but  added  greatly  to  the  social 
life  of  this  time.  Scions  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  noble  families 
were  sent  to  learn  the  cotton  business  in  the  late  ’Sixties  and  early 
’Seventies,  and  some  of  them  remained  permanently.  After  a 
brief  stay  at  the  Pulaski  House,  then  Savannah’s  finest  hotel,  these 
young  men  found  ways  of  more  permanently  establishing  them¬ 
selves,  setting  up  houses,  going  to  housekeeping  separately  or  in 
groups,  and  owning  fine  horses  and  “turn-outs.”  They  brought 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  best  people,  and  soon  became  beaux 
as  well  as  business  acquaintances.  Names  like  those  of  Rauers, 

8.  Jones,  History  of  Savansak,  619. 
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Nisbet,  Duckworth,  Dobell,  Muir,  Battersby,  Maitland-Dougald, 
Baron  von  Seibold,  Holst,  and  Overton,  recall  to  belles  of  the 
'Seventies  many  delightful  memories,  and  some  of  them  spell  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Savannah  absorbed  these  promising  young 
men.  The  native  beaux  were  struggling  against  combined  odds 
of  extreme  lack  of  money  and  equal  lack  of  opportunities  for 
higher  education.  It  was  a  necessity  for  them  to  take  any  way 
that  they  could  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  were  bank  clerks, 
clerks  in  firms  handling  cotton,  or  naval  stores;  they  planted, 
fished  and  hunted,  but  to  “trade”  they  would  not  descend.  Not 
a  “counter-jumper”  amongst  them,  although  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  more  lucrative  to  jump  counters  than  fences.  The  in¬ 
herited  English  ideas  about  the  retail  trade  obtained  in  the  sea- 
coast  towns,  although  up  the  State  it  had  no  force  at  all.  In  towns 
in  the  interior  a  young  lady  might  purchase  a  ribbon  or  dancing 
slippers  of  a  young  man  who  would  escort  her,  with  them  on,  that 
evening  to  a  party;  but  in  the  Savannah  of  those  days — never.  As 
one  would  imagine  the  costumes  of  young  ladies  of  the  day  were 
inexpensive  in  material;  they  were,  however,  quite  elaborate  in 
style.  One  belle  of  the  'Seventies  tells  about  the  yards  and  yards 
of  tarleton  that  went  to  make  a  ball  dress.  It  was  heavily  flounced, 
and  these  flounces  were  straight  lengths  of  tarleton  edged  top  and 
bottom  with  scallops  of  “pinking”  done  with  a  “pinking-iron.” 
For  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  we  may  explain  that 
a  “pinking”  iron  was  a  piece  of  iron  about  eight  inches  long 
widening  at  the  lower  end  to  a  semicircle  indented  with  tiny 
sharp  edges.  This  was  held  down  on  the  folds  of  the  material 
used,  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  hammered  through  the  material, 
which  opened  out  with  a  scalloped  edge.  The  best  part  of  her 
story  is  that  the  escort  of  the  evening  often  appeared  on  the 
morning  of  the  ball  and  “pinked”  the  flounces  while  all  the  family 
sewed  on  the  dress.  Tarleton  was  the  fore-runner  of  organdie 
and  made  crisp  fresh  evening  dresses  in  every  lovely  tint  and  shade. 

No  orchids  were  sent  in  those  days,  but  private  gardens  were 
despoiled  of  their  fresh  Parma  violets,  and  their  picking  was  a 
labour  of  love.  One  such  bouquet  was  received  accompanied  with 
a  note  saying,  “My  dear  Miss  Allace,  Plees  except  these  phiolets 
and  were  them  this  evening.”  The  sender  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  brothers  and  cousins,  gentlemen  and  sportsmen  all,  who 
by  force  of  circumstances  were  unable  to  match  their  breeding 
with  education.  Of  course  there  are  poor  spellers  in  every  gener¬ 
ation  and  the  one,  par  excellence,  in  this  family  was  heard  to 
remark.  “I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  see  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  anyhow. 
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If  you  can  spell  a  word  you  don’t  need  it,  and  if  you  can’t,  how 
are  you  going  to  find  it  in  the  dictionary?” 

But  if  the  heads  were  not  always  educated,  the  feet  were,  and 
there  has  never  been  an  age  of  more  beautiful  dancers.  The  formal 
soirees  were  events  of  importance,  socially,  and  there  was  much 
entertaining  done  both  formally  and  informally.  The  informal 
kind  was  what  prevailed  in  most  of  the  houses  in  the  country, 
especially  in  summer  and  "on  the  salts.”  This  was  the  local  name 
for  those  little  settlements  on  the  various  little  rivers  near 
Savannah — the  winding  waterways  that  make  the  inland  routes 
so  charming.  In  the  Alexander  Letters,  Mrs.  Wallace  Gumming 
describes  the  life  at  one  of  these  resorts  most  charmingly,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  all  that  she  says  might  have  been  written 
yesterday.  It  exactly  describes  the  life  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  added  highways  and  motor  cars,  electric  appliances  and 
artificial  ice,  but  the  essentials  remain  the  same,  even  to  details. 

"Beulah  [Beaulieu]  July  6th,  1874 

"We  have  vacated  our  house  in  the  city  for  a  season  and  are 
living  in  a  sort  of  marooning  style  at  a  place  on  ‘The  Salts’  about 
twelve  miles  from  Savannah.  We  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  open  sea  and  there  is  a  broad  inlet  which  makes 
up  just  before  our  door.  There  are  beautiful  oaks  and  green 
grass;  and  the  strong,  fresh,  sea-breezes  pour  in  all  day  and  all 
night,  making  me  forget  that  it  is  warm  weather  anywhere.  The 
scene  on  which  I  look  out  all  day  long  is  most  beautiful  to  my 
eyes.  The  incoming  and  outgoing  of  the  tides,  the  rolling  of  the 
waves  when  it  is  rough,  and  the  mirroring  of  the  skies  when  it  is 
still;  the  little  boats  sailing  with  wind  and  tide  or  struggling 
against  them  all — interest  me  and  give  me  a  sense  of  enjoyment; 
and  the  green  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood  speak  to  me  of  joys 
that  lie  before  me.  The  house  we  occupy  is  a  long  low  rambling 
affair  with  about  100  feet  of  piazza  across  it  on  which  we  chiefly 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  upper  story  is  not  habitable, 
but  we  have  plenty  of  room  below,  not  only  for  our  own  family, 
but  for  friends  many,  and  we  have  not  taken  a  meal  alone  since 
we  have  been  here,  which  is  now  nearly  three  weeks. 

"The  children  are  very  happy  here.  The  boys  learn  to  swim,  to 
row,  to  fish  and  the  girls  enjoy  it  almost  as  much.  They  have  their 
young  companions  with  them  a  great  deal  and  they  enjoy  the 
bathing  immensely.  For  my  own  part  I  keep  busy  with  domestic 
affairs  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  I  allow  myself  reading  time 
and  musing  time,  and  time  to  enjoy  such  company  as  comes 
especially  for  my  benefit. 
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“We  live  chiefly  from  what  the  waters  furnish  and  vegetables 
of  which  we  can  get  a  full  supply.  Housekeeping  does  not  give 
me  much  trouble  even  when  the  house  is  full  of  company,  for, 
as  we  only  profess  to  be  marooning,  not  much  is  expected  of  us. 

“Wallace  goes  in  to  his  work  on  the  cars  every  morning,  and 
gets  back  about  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  he  likes 
the  change  and  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  it  involves.  He 
seems  interested  in  everything  that  concerns  our  life  here,  and  I 
feel  as  if  it  all  does  him  good  and  keeps  him  healthful  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  We  have  a  large  family  most  of  the  time,  varying  from  eight 
to  fourteen  at  table,  but  I  don’t  let  it  trouble  me.  I  only  have 
plain  things  but  plenty  of  them  and  nicely  cooked. 

“Every  morning  at  eight  o’clock  (for  we  have  to  breakfast 
at  seven  in  order  that  the  gentlemen  may  catch  their  train  to 
town)  I  take  my  Bible,  Bogatsky  and  Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ  and 
go  out  on  the  bluff  by  myself.  I  put  on  a  wide  hat  that  shades 
and  conceals  me,  set  my  chair  under  one  of  the  oaks,  and  there 
give  myself  about  an  hour  of  time  that  is  strength  to  my  soul  and 
marrow  to  my  bones.’’9 

Many  of  these  settlements  on  the  “Salts’’  date  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Georgia:  Wormsloe,  Beaulieu,  Vemonsburg,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Bethesda,  and  others  are  old  names  in  our  history.  Of  this 
period,  perhaps  Burnside,  the  old  home  of  the  Henry  McAlpins 
would  be  typical  of  the  patriarchal  life  of  some  of  these  homes 
“On  the  Salts.’’  It  was  a  long  and  slow  drive  from  “town”  in 
a  buggy  with  “Molly  Park”  the  family  nag,  as  the  means  of 
locomotion,  with  the  final  stretch  over  a  causeway  frequently 
under  water  at  high  tide.  A  warm  welcome  always  greeted  the 
travellers.  Kerosene  lamps  lit  the  hospitable  board,  where  fish 
and  hominy,  corn-bread  and  fruit,  made  a  feast  for  the  hungry. 
“Uncle  Henny”  a  long  lean,  brown  Scotchman,  and  “Aunt  Ria”  his 
twinkling  quick-motioned  spouse,  had  always  not  only  their  own 
family,  but  nieces  and  nephews,  cousins,  and  “in-laws,”  besides 
their  guests  of  the  occasion.  “The  boys”  went  to  town,  most  of 
them,  to  work,  “Uncle  Henny”  overlooked  the  colored  hands  working 
in  the  fields,  and  “the  girls”  picked  strawberries,  or  figs,  crabbed 
or  fished.  Against  wind  and  weather,  hurricane  and  high  tides 
these  brave  souls  tried  to  make  crops,  grow  fruit,  and  keep  their 
heads  above  water,  literally  and  financially.  Whether  this  was 
accomplished  was  problematical,  but  what  they  did,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  genial  hospitality,  of  large 
faith  in  Providence,  and  of  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  attitude  towards 
life  that  have  been  a  lasting  influence  in  many  lives.  All  during 


9.  Alexander  Lettere.  819-S21.  Harriet  ComminK  to  Miu  Emma  Barnett. 
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the  yellow  fever  epidemic  when  this  house  was  full  to  overflowing, 
the  daughters  of  the  house  cheerfully  accomplished  by  day  all  the 
extra  work  involved,  and  in  the  evening  after  the  weary  and  dis¬ 
heartened  men  had  been  refreshed  by  food,  undertook  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  guests,  sang,  and  played  the  piano,  or  accom¬ 
panied  the  violin  until  bed  time. 

Oh,  the  merry-making,  the  harmless  flirtations,  the  practical 
jokes  that  went  to  make  the  life  at  Burnside  Island!  They  are 
a  part  of  many  family  histories.  One  Christmas,  some  one  carried 
there  a  generous  supply  of  flreworks,  with  which,  strangely  enough, 
the  South  chose  to  celebrate  Christmas  instead  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  "Aunt  Ria"  had  thriftily  gathered  up  all  the  bum-out 
Roman  candles  to  start  the  open  fires  in  the  morning.  In  the 
frosty  December  air,  Mr.  McAlpin  knelt  before  the  fire-place  with 
the  "fire-work  kindling"  striking  matches  to  it.  One  Roman 
candle  hitherto  untouched  began  to  shoot  off  balls  into  all  parts 
of  the  room,  including  the  bed  on  which  still  reposed  Mrs.  McAlpin. 
"Goody-God”  (Mr.  McAlpin’s  favorite  expletive)  "Ria,  what  shall 
I  do  with  it?"  "Shoot  it  up  the  chimney,  Henry’  said  his  resource¬ 
ful  wife;  so  a  belated  Christmas  celebration  took  place  from  an 
unforeseen  quarter. 

Another  place  of  open  hospitality  was  Deptford,  the  rice 
plantation  owned  by  the  Carmichael  family.  The  sons  and  daughter 
of  the  house  gathered  their  friends  there  for  many  long-remem¬ 
bered  parties  and  picnics.  "Week-ends”  in  the  modem  sense  were 
unknown,  as  the  family  pew  was  never  allowed  to  be  empty  on 
a  Sunday  morning. 

Much  rice  planting  still  persisted  in  the  ’Seventies,  though 
against  tremendous  odds.  Lack  of  labour,  lack  of  money  and  lack 
of  time  were  the  three  great  obstacles;  for  hired  negro  labour 
was  expensive  and  uncertain;  freshets  rained  the  dykes  and  there 
was  no  money  to  repair  them;  and  most  rice  planters  were  obliged 
to  work  at  other  business,  and  visited  their  plantations  when  they 
could.  So,  sons  were  employed,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  ride  to 
the  rice  fields  on  horseback,  pay  the  hands,  report  on  the  work, 
and  otherwise  assume  responsibilities  far  beyond  their  years.  But 
who  can  say  that  such  cares  did  not  build  character  and  produce 
a  more  manly  type  of  youth?  At  this  time,  generally  speaking, 
upon  the  man  of  the  family  devolved  all  the  burden  of  household 
support.  In  the  home  women  worked  in  all  sorts  of  ways;  they 
did  housework,  sewing,  dressmaking,  preserving,  pickling,  and  much 
else.  The  files  of  the  daily  papers,  however,  reveal  that  women 
were  beginning  to  seek  employment  outside  of  this  sphere.  The 
Savannah  Lottery  was  in  charge  of  two  women  sworn  in  in  due 
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form,  and  we  read  of  “lady  lectures’’  from  Alabama  and  else¬ 
where  speaking  on  cultural  subjects  such  as  “Famous  Beauties  of 
History’’!®  and  giving  “Historic  Readings.’’!! 

The  feminine  contingent  then  knew  not  clubs  except  by  special 
invitation,  but  engagements  to  walk  “up  Bull  Street’’  were  popular 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
everything  below  Broughton  Street  was  exclusively  for  men  and 
the  purpose  of  business.  Ladies  could  go  to  Christ  Church  and  to 
the  Pulaski  Hotel,  but  the  “Bay,”  “Factor’s  Walk,”  and  adjacent 
offices  and  stores  belonged  to  the  use  of  men  and  their  business — 
and  pleasure.  This  last  was  attested  by  a  few  famous  “bars”  not 
connected  with  the  legal  profession.  Ladies,  therefore,  “promenad¬ 
ed”  southward  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Bull  Street;  for  some 
reason  the  left  hand  side  was  for  many  years  branded  as  being 
“common”  and  left  to  the  proletariat  or  the  colored  people.  The 
end  of  the  “promenade”  was,  naturally,  Forsyth  Park  with  its 
entrance  guarded  by  the  two  sphinxes  at  Gaston  Street,  its  newly 
acquired  “Statue  of  Mercury,”  and  its  ever-playing  fountain. 
There  were  still  many  tall  pines  there,  later  mistakenly  cut  down, 
to  make  way  “for  the  laying  out  of  walks  and  the  planting  of 
diversified  trees.”  On  a  lovely  June  morning  in  1874  “Conunodore” 
Wm.  Hone  let  loose  in  the  Park  one  dozen  English  sparrows 
that  “were  brought  to  him  direct  from  England  on  the  Black 
Star  Line.”  These  were  emigrants  that  speedily  became 
naturalized,  grew  and  multiplied.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot  and  from 
the  old  “maumas”  and  babies  who  “opened  up  the  Park”  in 
early  morning  until  the  last  respectful  proposal  breathed  into 
the  beloved’s  ear  during  a  daring  stroll  after  dark,  the  Park  was 
always  populated.  With  the  g:radual  changing  back  of  the  im- 
mediately-post-war  “Clubs”  into  openly  military  companies,  the 
“parade  grounds”  just  south  of  the  Park  were  used  for  the  “Tilts 
and  Tournaments”  of  the  Sabre  Club  where  uniformed  champions 
“cut  at  the  head  and  ring”  and  bore  off  trophies  of  their  prowess. 
In  this  connection  it  is  amusing  to  remember  that  although  Forsyth 
Park  was  enclosed  with  its  tall  iron  fence,  the  Park  Extension 
had  only  a  wooden  rail  around  it,  and  that  several  times  a  riot 
was  narrowly  averted  when  the  police  sought  to  arrest  the  cattle 
that  their  owners  had  left  there. 

Savannah  was  also  becoming  famous  for  her  crews  of  men 
rowing  in  “shells”;  for  her  trap-shooting,  fine  horses,  and  other 
forms  of  gentlemen’s  sports.  In  many  ways  she  was  striving  to 
“find  herself”  in  the  gracious  and  spacious  way  of  living  that 

10.  Savannah  Morning  Seiot,  May  18,  1874. 

11.  Ibid.,  Nov.  16. 
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had  so  easily  been  hers  before  the  War.  As  many  cellars  had 
survived  Sherman’s  Army,  she  dined  and  wined  her  guests  as  of 
yore;  she  reorganized  her  social  life  on  formal  lines  as  well  as  the 
informal  ones  that  had  been  recently  forced  upon  her. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  after  a  long  period  of  strain  and 
stress,  there  was  in  the  ’Seventies,  a  revived  interest  in  music, 
the  drama,  and  in  literary  activities.  The  Theatre,  the  Masonic 
Hall,  and  the  Mozart  Hall  (built  in  1872  on  Whitaker  and  Bryan 
streets)  all  bear  witness  in  their  constant  use  that  Savannah 
patronized  lectures  as  well  as  the  opera  and  drama.  These  amateur 
organizations,  the  Mozart  Club,  and  the  Choral  Association,  gave 
frequent  entertainments,  as  did  the  German  and  Hibernian  bands. 
Music  teachers  advertised  recitals  of  their  classes  and  church  choirs 
gave  concerts.  Music  was,  without  doubt,  an  important  feature 
of  Savannah’s  social  life.  Many  opera  troupes  are  listed  as  coming 
again  and  again  as  the  years  go  by.  Savannah  was  by  no  means  a 
“one  night  stand”  in  those  days;  most  good  troupes  stayed  from 
three  to  hve  nights  and  quite  often  as  long  as  two  weeks.  Mrs. 
Oates’  Opera  Troupe,  the  English  Opera  Company,  Leon  de  Leon’s 
Operatic  Company,  Hoffman’s  Opera  Troupe,  were  all  favorites 
and  appeared  year  after  year.  They  gave  all  the  operas  most 
liked  at  the  time:  II  Trovatore,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Barber  of 
Seville,  and  others  not  so  well  remembered.  Some  of  the  operatic 
stars  were  Christine  Nillson,  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mrs.  Moulton, 
Carlotta  Patti,  Brignoli,  and  Mario;  Vieuxtemps  and  Ole  Bull 
also  shed  their  lustre  on  this  period. 

It  seemed  that  the  light  of  the  Theatre  was  seldom  out  from 
late  fall  to  early  spring,  except  on  one  occasion  when  the  Gas 
Company  omitted  to  turn  on  their  product  and  much  confusion 
ensued.  There  were  also  amateur  performances  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  given  by  the  Arkwright  Amateur  Association  and  later, 
by  the  Ford  Dramatic  Association.  Charleston  and  Savannah  ex¬ 
changed  amateur  performances  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  plays  at  the  time  are  most  interesting.  Many  of 
them  were  real  classics,  and  we  read  of  “Mary  Stuart,”  “Two 
Orphans,”  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  “London  Assurance,”  “School  for 
Scandal,”  and  many  others  of  the  kind;  but  there  are  others  like 
“The  Victim,”  “Solon  Shingle,”  “Kit,”  “The  Arkansas  Traveller,” 
and  “Forty  Winks.”  One  would  like  to  know  more  about  “Live 
Indian”  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  written  by  Col.  Thompson  of 
Major  Jones’  fame,  in  1849,  and  had  been  acted  almost  con¬ 
stantly  ever  since.  A  play  called  “Captain  Jack”  is  described  as 
a  “thrilling,  lyrical,  tragical,  comical,  quizzical,  satirical,  historical, 
volcanical,  and  diabolical  extravaganza.”  “His  Worst  Enemy”  or 
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“The  Angel  Child”  sounds  intriguing,  and  “Saratoga”  judging  from 
the  synopses  of  its  five  acts,  could  not  have  had  a  dull  moment. 
A  farce  called  “The  Double-Bedded  Room”  strikes  a  modem  note. 
The  “Troubadours’  Variety  Show”  reads  like  the  forerunner  of 
the  musical  comedy.  “Rice’s  Extravaganza”  was  popular,  and 
“The  Black  Crook”  was  not  neglected.  There  were  also  many 
forms  of  entertainment  not  so  easily  classified:  Japanese  Jugglers, 
The  Swiss  Bell  Ringers,  Buffalo  Bill  in  person,  Prestidigitateurs, 
Mesmerists,  Magicians,  Unmaskers  of  Spiritualism,  Irish  Comedians, 
“Zoe,  the  Cuban  Sylph,”  Humpty  Dumpty  Shows  and  Pantomines 
and  even  a  London  Punch  and  Judy  show,  which  was  given  at 
the  Isle  of  Hope.  There  were  minstrel  shows  and  circuses  without 
number,  and  lectures  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  There  was  even 
a  “Black  Swan,”  who  sang  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bryan  Street 
Baptist  Church.  When  the  season  for  regular  professional  com¬ 
panies  ended,  impromptu  affairs  began:  musical  benefits  of  all 
kinds,  band  concerts,  parades,  pageants,  picnics,  moonlight  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  above  all,  regattas.  Fairs  and  charity  bazaars 
were  sponsored  by  various  churches  or  by  military  companies. 
Certainly  the  feeling  left  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  these  old 
newspapers  is  that  Savannah  was  not  bored  nor  blase. 

There  were  no  Sunday  papers  then,  but  on  Monday  April  16, 
1878,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Strong  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  sermon 
of  the  day  before,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “eternal  torment;” 
an  utterance  that  gave  rise  to  much  heated  discussion  and  con¬ 
troversy  for  some  years  afterward.  In  many  homes  and  in  many 
churches  this  question  was  hotly  argued  pro  and  con,  and  it 
seems  strange  to  think  that  a  question  of  doctrine  should  so 
vitally  affect  a  whole  city  as  this  did.  But  aside  from  all  such 
debated  questions.  Savannah  was  pursuing  her  pleasurable  ac¬ 
tivities  as  of  yore. 

The  soirees,  before  mentioned,  were  the  most  formal  dances 
of  the  winter  season,  and  to  the  last  one  was  awarded  the  honour 
of  being  the  Moonlight  Picnic  at  Daufuskie  Island,  the  home  of 
the  Stoddard  family.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  the  ’Seventies  boarding  a  steamboat  from  a  wharf  at  the  river 
front  in  mid-aftemoon ;  the  men  in  just  the  proper  outfit  for  that 
hour;  the  ladies  in  gala  costumes  of  muslin  or  pique.  One  of  these 
belles  thus  describes  a  Daufuskie  picnic  of  her  young-lady-hood. 
“We  had  a  good  band  on  board  and  danced  on  the  way  down  the 
river.  The  girls  wore  lovely  big  hats  trimmed  with  flowers,  and 
the  most  stylish  dresses  were  of  white  pique  elaborately  trimmed 
with  patterns  in  black  or  white  braid.  When  we  landed  at  Dau¬ 
fuskie,  we  usually  went  to  Mr.  Harry’s  house  or  sometime  to  Mr. 
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Albert’s  as  Mr.  John’s  was  too  far  away.  We  danced  on  the 
beach,  square  dances,  of  course,  until  time  for  supper,  which  was 
eaten  there,  and  it  was  always  a  wonderful  spread  of  good  things. 
Aiter  supper  we  danced  or  strolled  on  the  beach  until  time  to  get 
on  the  boat  and  go  home.  Some  funny  things  happened,  sometimes. 
One  very  dignified  old  gentleman  had  his  wig  blown  off.  The  wind 
rolled  it  on  the  smooth  beach  sand  like  a  child’s  hoop,  while  he 
gave  chase,  very  bald,  furiously  angry,  and  as  red  as  a  turkey 
cock.  There  were  then,  she  said  slyly,  no  beach  costumes  and  no 
slacks  or  shorts,  not  even  in  manners.” 

Another  interesting  custom  that  has  passed  away  was  that 
of  New  Year’s  calls.  Homes  were  thrown  open  from  about  noon 
until  midnight.  Members  of  the  family  received  in  the  “parlor” 
and  the  dining  room  presented  a  picture  of  all  sorts  of  good  things 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  guests.  The  master  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house  were  both  on  hand  to  welcome  all  who  called,  and  if 
the  master  was  oftenest  at  the  sideboard  or  “buffet,”  where 
antique  decanters  held  ancient  vintages,  who  shall  blame  him? 
Perhaps  by  the  end  of  calling  hours,  there  were  a  few  who  had 
had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  day,  but  they  were  quietly 
eliminated  by  their  friends  and  the  gayety  went  on.  But  social 
life  was  far  from  being  confined  to  Society  with  a  capital  S.  The 
old  papers,  around  the  year,  chronicle  social  events:  Church  Fairs 
given  by  all  denominations,  but  most  successful  apparently  among 
the  Roman  Catholics — the  Schuetschen  Club;  the  interminable 
summer  regattas;  the  trips  to  Tybee  by  moonlight;  the  band  con¬ 
certs  ;  the  excitement  of  the  base  ball  season ;  the  shooting  matches ; 
the  amateur  performances  of  all  kinds,  make  up  a  long  list  of 
interests  and  amusements. 

Is  it  because  we  like  to  hear  about  old  times  from  the  lips  of 
those  we  love,  that  they  seem  to  us  so  delightful,  and  so  much  more 
romantic  than  the  present  time?  We  know  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  could  not  all  have  been  as  idyllic  as  it  sounds  to  us 
at  this  distance.  We  have  heard  old  stories  of  gambling  and  drink¬ 
ing,  of  family  tragedies  and  heart-break,  but  these  were  always 
whispered  in  true  Victorian  manner.  Certainly  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  society  of  the  ’Seventies  was  of  an  almost  French  solidarity 
as  regards  family  loyalty,  and  in  the  drawing  of  certain  lines  of 
convention  that  none  might  cross  with  impunity.  All  social  life 
tended  to  streng;then  this  solidarity,  as  it  knit  the  “Elect”  together 
by  many  ties. 

Many  new  homes  were  built  at  this  time,  showing  the  faitli 
that  was  felt  in  the  future  of  Savannah.  Colonel  George  Mercer 
built  his  home  on  the  comer  of  Whitaker  Street  as  far  out  as 
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Bolton  Street.  Many  houses  were  built  on  Gaston  Street,  notably 
those  of  Judge  Chisholm  on  Gaston  and  Whitaker  Streets  (now 
owned  by  Mr.  Florance  Minis)  Mr.  James  H.  Johnston,  Mr.  George 
Freeman,  Mr.  A.  M.  Champion,  Mr.  Wilbur,  Mr.  Boyd  and  others 
also  built  at  this  period. 

Free  education  had  been  in  effect  since  the  Public  Schools  were 
inaugurated  in  1865,  and  there  were  various  schools  for  white 
children  in  operation.  The  City  Fathers  of  this  time,  however, 
wished  to  extend  these  benefits  to  the  colored  children  of  the  city. 
So  in  1872  Ck>lonel  John  Screven,  then  Mayor,  announced  “That 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  has  encountered  embarrassments  not 
to  be  expected  in  a  cause  so  fruitful  to  public  good,  have  been 
finally  as  successful  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow. 
There  are  220  colored  children  in  regular  attendance  at  the  public 
school  at  the  comer  of  Macon  and  Lincoln  Streets,  under  the 
instruction  of  four  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  that  the  behaviour  of  these  children 
is  good  and  their  progress  promising.’’^^  This  was  the  rather  quaint 
announcement  that  ushered  in  negro  education,  now  grown  to  such 
large  proportions. 

Savannah  in  this  decade,  had  a  High  School  and  a  number  of 
Grammar  Schools,  including  the  two  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
St.  Patrick’s  and  the  Cathedral  School.  It  had  spread  its  system 
into  the  county,  for  in  1877  we  read  that  “County  schools  for 
white  children  were  opened  at  Gravel  Hill,  Ogeechee,  South  New¬ 
ington,  and  Harden’s  Swamp  [this  sounds  salubrious]  and  eleven 
colored  schools  on  the  plantations.’’i3  In  1878  more  county  and 
negro  schools  were  added  and  the  whole  was  administered  as  a 
unit,  a  fact  upon  which  we  may  still  congratulate  ourselves.  Of 
private  schools  there  had,  from  earliest  times,  been  a  plenty. 
Impoverished  ladies  had  always  turned  to  this  avenue  open  to 
them,  and  their  little  “dames”  schools  were  always  full  of  the 
younger  children  of  their  sympathetic  friends.  The  traditions  of 
private  tutors.  Eastern  universities,  and  the  “grand  tour”  of 
Europe,  somewhat  retarded  the  popularity  of  the  public  schools, 
as  there  was  a  prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  the  children  of 
the  family  sitting  “check  by  jowl  with  the  hoi-polloi,”  but  economic 
pressure  soon  modified  this  attitude  and  many  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  public  education,  and 
many  later  “prominent  citizens”  received  a  diploma  from  the 
Chatham  Academy. 

12.  Gamble,  History  of  Savannah,  285,  286. 

IS.  H.  S.  Bowden,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Edueation.  Bicentennial,  17SS- 
19SS.  Savannah,  Chatham  County,  Georgia  (Richmond,  1982),  69. 
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Just  as  the  decade  reached  the  place  where  it  was  possible  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  achievements  of  its  first  five  years,  the 
blow  fell.  Nothing  in  all  the  history  of  the  city  could  equal,  in 
sheer  tragedy,  the  fatal  summer  of  1876.  The  dread  name  of 
yellow  fever  was  first  whispered  with  bated  breath,  but  the 
rumors  of  its  presence  soon  became  a  certainty.  It  was  soon 
claiming  its  victims  by  the  hundreds.  We  who  saw  the  influenza 
epidemic  after  the  World  War,  think  that  we  know  something 
about  an  epidemic,  but  we  cannot  even  imagine  this  yellow  fever 
visitation.  No  trained  nurses,  no  motor-corps,  no  organized  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies;  no  ice;  doctors  facing  an  impossible  amount 
of  work;  priests  worn  out  in  the  effort  to  get  from  dying  to  dead; 
molten  skies  and  blazing  sun,  varied  by  torrential  rains.  These 
rains  added  to  the  horror,  because  they  made  burying  the  dead  a 
dreadful  thing,  filling  the  shallow  graves  with  water  so  that  the 
coffins  would  have  to  be  held  down  with  sticks  or  poles  until  the 
earth  could  be  shoveled  in.  There  was  panic  among  the  negroes, 
many  of  whom  were  out  of  work  and  lacked  daily  bread,  thus 
making  them  an  added  burden  on  those  trying  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  It  speaks  well  for  this  part  of  the  population  that  there 
were  no  riots,  but  that  they  were  as  loyal  and  helpful  as  they 
have  always  proved  to  be  in  Savannah.  The  town  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  volunteers  patrolled  the  streets,  taking  food  to  the 
starving,  aid  to  the  dying,  and  reporting  the  dead.  The  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Gumming  well  describes  what  many  people  felt 
at  this  time. 

“Savannah,  Sept.  16th,  1876 

“.  .  .  Things  go  on  around  us  from  bad  to  worse,  and,  indeed 
there  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  expect  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Nothing  can  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  now  but  a  heavy  frost, 
or  the  fact  that  it  has  eaten  up  all  the  victims  that  it  can  find. 
I  have  been  into  some  houses  where  every  member  of  the  family 
is  down — father,  mother  and  children.  Have  seen  four  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  fever.  The  Association  hires  nurses  for  all  who 
need  them,  but  the  nurses  are  nearly  all  negroes,  and  you  know 
what  kind  of  work  can  be  done  with  so  many  on  the  hands  of  one 
person,  when  that  person  is  an  ignorant  hireling.  Yellow  fever 
requires  the  most  careful  treatment.  Nourishment  and  medicines 
must  be  given  with  great  ragularity;  symptoms  watched;  vomiting 
prevented  by  vigorous  remedies;  warmth  kept  up  and  in  short 
one  person  of  activity  and  intelligence  would  be  kept  well  em¬ 
ployed  day  and  night  with  two  patients  to  look  after.  So  you 
may  know  how  many  of  these  poor  creatures  die  for  the  want 
of  care.  Money  and  supplies  have  been  sent  us  liberally  and  are 
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being  liberally  used.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  all  the  needs 
of  individual  cases,  and  among  those  who  shrink  from  making 
their  wants  known  there  is  much  suffering.  This  is  where  I  try 
to  work  in  my  small  measure,  and  I  can  add  many  a  little  comfort 
to  such,  by  means  of  the  money  that  is  put  into  my  hands.  I  have 
sent  several  poor  families  out  of  the  city  in  cases  where  they  had 
friends  who  would  receive  them,  if  only  they  could  get  to  them; 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  the  best  charity  I  could  do. 

“Monday  night.  My  rounds  were  sorrowful  this  P.  M.  At  one 
house  where  I  went  only  because  the  woman  had  a  fancy  for  me 
and  was  sick,  and  where  I  was  not  prepared  for  trouble,  I  found 
the  husband  dead  and  just  being  carried  out.  One  child  already 
buried  and  one  lying  very  low.  The  mother  is  ill  herself  and  the 
only  person  walking  the  house  beside  the  nurse  is  a  little  girl  of 
five  years  old. 

“Cliff  has  gone  tonight  to  sit  up  with  Mrs.  Wilder,  who  has 
been  lying  desperately  ill  for  some  days.  Cliff  is  so  calm  and 
composed  and  so  strong  in  her  conviction  that  she  is  where  she 
ought  to  be,  that  I  have  no  power  to  beg  her  to  go.  I  want  to 
urge  it  but  somehow  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  God  has 
put  her  here  for  some  work  that  does  not  yet  appear,  is  so  strong 
that  I  make  a  poor  effort  when  I  try  to  urge  her  to  go. 

“Goodbye,  dear  don’t  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings.  None  can  come 
for  there  shall  no  evil  befall  us.  All  will  be  well  whatever  happens. 
While  God  has  work  for  me  to  do  I  am  immortal,  and  you  yourself 
could  not  be  sorry  if  He  bid  me  come  Home.  H.’’i4 

At  last  came  the  longed-for  frost  and  the  epidemic  abated, 
never  to  come  again  for  before  the  next  scare  those  martyrs  to 
science  in  Cuba  had  proved  that  yellow  fever  could  be  conquered. 
In  1876  and  1877  a  large  portion  of  Savannah  was  in  mourning 
for  some  victims  of  the  epidemic.  Mourning,  as  then  understood, 
was  a  serious  thing.  Men  wore  black  suits,  or  a  band  of  crape 
or  black  cloth  sewed  on  the  left  sleeve ;  but  for  a  woman  mourning 
was  a  prescribed  form  from  the  moment  of  bereavement  to  the 
time  of  emergence,  some  two  or  more  years  later.  First  was 
worn  a  plain  black  dress  of  silk  or  wool,  and  a  small  black  bonnet 
tied  under  the  chin  with  grosgrain  ribbon  strings;  a  long  veil  of 
crape  or  “nun’s  veiling’’  was  draped  over  the  bonnet  and  worn 
at  first  over  the  face,  and  later  hung  at  full  length  down  the  back. 
This  was  gradually  shortened  and  lightened  until  at  last  it  was 
replaced  by  a  short  face  veil  edged  with  black  ribbon.  Dresses 
went  through  a  regular  routine,  being  trimmed  at  first  only  with 
heavy  black  crape,  then  dull  ribbon,  followed  by  white  “ruching’’ 


14.  Alexander  Lettere,  322-824.  Harriet  Cummins  to  Hiss  Emma  Barnett. 
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at  the  neck  and  sleeves.  At  last  white  or  gray  was  worn,  then 
purple,  lavender  or  lilac,  and  so  finally  back  into  colors;  often  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  black  was  worn  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  the  dead  must  bury  their  dead,  and  the  living  must  live, 
so  the  last  years  of  the  decade  were  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  and 
upbuilding  of  business  and  social  life.  Here  also  the  negroes  were 
ready  to  do  their  share,  as  paid  laborers  and  in  domestic  service. 
Many  felt  bound  to  their  “famblies”  by  ties  too  strong  for  “de 
’mancerpation  proclermation”  to  break,  so  the  “maumas”  stayed 
with  their  “chillen”  and  the  butlers  and  cooks  were  found  in 
their  accustomed  places  of  dignity  and  respect.  Some  times  their 
“w’ite  folks”  were  too  poor  to  pay  them  and  had  to  let  them 
go,  always  with  reluctance;  but  usually  in  her  starched  calico 
dress,  stiff  white  apron,  and  “bandana”  the  old  “Maum  Paties” 
queened  it  in  the  kitchen  and  “Maum  Harriet’s”  word  was,  as 
heretofore,  law,  to  her  youthful  charges.  In  return,  these  knew 
that  they  would  be  looked  after  as  long  as  they  lived  and  laid  away 
with  loving  care  when  they  died,  and  that  meant  much  to  them. 

Much  of  importance  was  happening  in  the  State.  In  1877  the 
new  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  “the  migratory  Capital  wa.s 
finally  established  in  Atlanta,  with  a  suitable  building  provided 
for  the  uses  of  government,  and  a  new  flag  flying  over  it.”*®  By 
this  time  cotton  was  king  in  Georgia,  and  of  this  business  must 
take  account,  as  it  revolutionized  many  of  its  activities. 

General  Hood’s  “Great  Book  of  the  War”  came  out  at  the  very 
end  of  the  decade,  published  by  General  Beauregard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hood  Orphan  Memorial  Fund,  and  was  widely  advertised  in 
the  Savannah  papers. 

The  sailings  of  the  different  steamship  lines  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  to  Boston,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  and  in  inland  routes  to 
Charleston  and  to  Florida  also  make  interesting  reading,  and  show 
that  maritime  matters  were  flourishing  by  the  end  of  the  ’Seventies. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  enumerating  all  the  little  things  that 
are  so  significant  when  seen  at  this  distance,  but  decades  end  and 
so  must  we.  The  striving  ’Seventies  succeeded  in  doing  many 
thing  of  great  importance  to  the  life  of  the  city,  many  fine  things, 
with  others  not  so  fine.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  much  that  was 
done  in  after  time;  if  we  cannot  call  them  “modem,”  they  were 
progressive;  they  left  a  city  of  greater  business  affairs,  more 
prosperity  and  wider  interests;  they  emphasized  social  forms  and 
formalities — in  short  without  them  Savannah  could  never  have 
enjoyed  as  it  did  the  amenities  of  the  “Elegant  ’Eighties.” 

16.  Anderson,  Screven,  Barrow,  and  Warina,  Georgia:  A  Pageant  of  Yeare,  166. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

D.  R.  J.  Jones,  son  of  William  and  Lucy  A.  Jones  of  Hart 
county,  Ga.,  was  killed  the  27th  day  of  June,  while  on  picket,  aged 
21  years,  9  months  and  7  days.  He  was  the  only  son,  obedient  to 
his  parents,  kind  to  his  sisters  and  an  orderly  member  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  joined  the  church  in  his  fourteenth  year  and 
remained  a  member  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  enlisted  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1862,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  in  Middle 
Tennessee  and  Georgia.  He  was  a  member  of  Co.  D,  37th  Ga. 
Reg.  Below  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his  father  and 
Mother  by  his  Captain: 

3  MILES  WEST  MARRIETTA,  June  28th,  1864. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones:  It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce 
to  you  the  death  of  your  beloved  son,  D.  R.  J.  Jones.  He  was 
killed  yesterday  about  11  o’clock.  The  ball  entered  his  head  about 
where  the  hair  parted.  All  the  boys  regret  his  loss  as  much  or 
more  than  any  we  have  lost.  Even  the  Colonel  says  he  was  a  fine 
soldier  which  no  man  can  dispute.  Poor  fellow!  he  died  at  his 
post,  trying  to  do  his  duty.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
do  what  duty  required  of  him.  He  was  a  good  boy,  as  well  as 
a  good  soldier — tried  to  wrong  no  one,  which  I  can  prove  by  all 
his  surviving  fellow-soldiers.  I  never  saw  the  boys  so  sad  as  they 
were  when  he  was  killed,  but  they  seem  to  exercise  a  proud 
hope  that  he  is  better  off.  He  has  paid  the  debt  we  all  owe.  Oh, 
how  sorry  I  am  to  lose  such  a  true  friend  and  soldier  as  he  was. 
But  “The  Lord  doeth  all  things  well.” 

W.  M.  Clark,  Capt. 

Co.  D,  37th  Ga.  Reg.,  Tyler’s  Brig. 

Southern  Watchman,  August  3,  1864. 

Died 

Of  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  9th  day  of 
July,  1864,  William  Terrell  Mitchell,  aged  19  years.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  was  the  only  son  of  William  W.  and  M.  E.  Mitchell 
of  Franklin  county,  Ga.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
struggle,  being  animated  by  the  justice  of  his  country’s  cause, 
and  that  devotion  to  her  interests  which  has  sustained  our  noble 
armies  for  more  than  three  years,  he  became  anxious  to  enter 
the  militso^  service,  from  which  he  was  dissuaded  for  a  time  by  his 
friends,  on  account  of  his  tender  age. 
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When  he  was  but  sixteen  he  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer 
in  one  of  the  first  companies  from  his  county,  but  being  considered 
too  young  for  the  laborious  duties  of  the  soldier,  was  returned 
home  by  his  commander,  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations.  Before 
he  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he  joined  the  first  Regiment  of 
the  Georgia  State  Line,  where  he  sustained  himself  upon  the  field 
of  battle  as  among  his  comrades  around  the  camp-fire,  until  he 
was  stricken  down  by  that  disease  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  sympathize  with  the  parents  and  only 
sister  in  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  to  them;  but  they  have  much  to 
mitigate  the  intensity  of  their  grief.  He  was  ever  at  the  post  of 
duty,  securing  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  in  life.  He  died 
in  defense  of  an  injured  and  bleeding  country.  His  ashes  are  to  day 
resting  peacefully  in  a  soldier’s  grave,  while  his  soul,  we  trust, 
abides  with  Him  who  gave  it. 

Southern  Watchman,  August  10,  1864. 

Tribute  of  Respect 

CAMP  FAIR  GROUND,  near  Athens,  Aug.  7,  1864 

At  a  meeting  of  Co.  A,  30th  Ga.  Batt.  Cavalry,  Capt.  Madison 
Bell  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  consisting  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Alexander,  1st  Sergt.  J.  J.  J. 
Shephard  and  V.  H.  Deadwyler,  to  report  resolutions  expressing 
the  feelings  of  sorrow  this  company  entertains  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  our  late  comrades  and  associates  in  arms,  Amos  Osborn 
and  S.  M.  Adams.  The  committee  submitted  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

Whereas,  in  the  ruling  of  an  All-Wise  God,  two  of  our  late 
brothers  and  associates,  Amos  Osborn  and  S.  M.  Adams  have  been 
taken  from  among  us.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Amos  Osborn,  who  departed 
this  life  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  at  Dry  Pond,  on  the  23rd 
day  of  May,  1864,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three  days,  with  typhoid 
fever,  this  company  has  lost  a  faithful  and  prompt  member  to 
duty,  and  our  country  a  steady  and  promising  youth.  He  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Jenny  Osborn,  of  Banks  county. 

2d.  That  in  the  death  of  S.  M.  Adams,  who  was  taken  with 
typhoid  fever  at  Rose  Dew,  on  the  coast  of  Ga.,  departed  this  life 
at  the  General  Hospital,  No.  2,  at  Savannah,  on  the  3d  day  of  this 
inst.  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  this  command  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  ready  and  faithful  soldiers,  and  our  country  a  steady,  moral 
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and  promising  youth.  He  was  a  son  of  Silas  and  Mary  Adams,  of 
Franklin  county,  Ga.,  and  the  6th  son  they  have  lost,  in  behalf 
of  our  country’s  idependence  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  parents  and  respective 
families  of  the  deceased  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy,  in  this  their 
sad  and  distressing  breavement. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Athens 
Watchman  and  Banner,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  furnished  to 
the  families  of  the  deceased. 

Lt.  J.  W.  Alexander,  1 

IST.  Sergt.  J.  J.  J.  Shephard,  >  Com. 

V.  H.  Deadwyler,  j 

Southern  Watchman,  August  17,  1864. 

Obituary 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  record  the  departure  of  our  beloved 
sons  and  brothers,  in  this  dark  and  unparralleled  war,  that  covers 
our  beloved  country.  Departed  this  life,  on  the  7th  inst.,  our 
beloved  son  and  brother,  Henry  J.  Butler,  of  Jackson  county,  Ga., 
who  enlisted  under  Capt.  Mints  on  the  4th  March,  1861  Co.  G. 
43d  Ga.  Reg.,  now  commanded  by  Capt.  Story.  In  this  struggle 
for  independence  Henry  felt,  like  thousands  of  other  patriotic 
young  men,  that  this  was  the  time  to  strike  for  liberty,  and  gather¬ 
ing  his  gun,  he  rushed  to  the  death  struggle  for  independence. 
Henry  J.  now  rises  to  live  to  enjoy  the  boon  for  which  he  has 
been  contending,  but,  like  one  of  our  revolutioners,  has  a  final 
discharge  from  the  war.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  called  by  his 
Orderly,  but  is  gone  where  the  weary  soldiers  are  forever  at  rest. 
Henry  Butler  is  the  son  of  that  venerable  old  patriot,  A.  P.  Butler, 
who  is  now  sharing  the  conflict  of  this  war — being  the  fifth  son  that 
has  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Henry  was  a  pious  member  of  the  M.  E.  church  and  had  been 
for  several  years,  and  had  walked  the  life  of  a  devoted  Christian, 
with  other  pious  brothers  and  sisters,  and  by  the  prayers  and 
councils  of  a  pious,  good  old  mother,  Henry  was  a  devoted  son, 
courteous,  kind  and  affectionate,  especially  to  his  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Henry  felt  that  these  counsels  smd  admonitions  had  been  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him.  While  in  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Johnston  from 
Dalton,  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  Lord  was  his  portion; 
but  just  before  the  city  of  Atlanta,  while  charging  a  battery  of  the 
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enemy  and  the  missiles  of  death  were  flying  thick  around,  Henry 
received  his  death  wound,  of  which,  in  four  hours,  he  expired. 
While  his  comrades  in  arms  had  drawn  around  him  to  witness  the 
sad  scene  of  their  kind  and  affectionate  soldier  in  arms,  he  said, 
do  not  weep  for  me;  I  freely  die;  it  is  all  right;  tell  my  good 
old  mother  to  shed  not  a  tear;  write  to  her  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  tell  her  mourn  not  for  me,  for  I  am  going  home  to  my  Saviour. 
Adieu  to  my  convades  in  arms ;  I  leave  yop ;  I  have  fought  my  last 
battle  on  earth;  farewell,  my  weeping  brothers,  weep  not;  I  will 
soon  cross  over  Jordan’s  cold  stream,  to  be  with  Jesus  forever 
more. 

“He  freely  fought,  he  freely  died.” 

J.  A.  F. 

Southern  Watchman,  August  24,  1864. 

Obituary 

Wounded,  and  since  Died 

WiLUAM  Henry  H.  Jackson  was  wounded  in  the  left  thigh  by 
a  minnie  ball,  on  the  battle-field  near  Spotsylvania  C.  H.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1864,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  Richmond,  where  he  obtained  a  furlough  to  go  to  his  home  in 
Clarke  county,  where  he  died. 

William  Henry  Jackson  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Lotty  and 
Stephen  Jackson,  of  Clarke  county.  No  death  is  more  deeply 
mourned  than  that  of  William  Henry  H.  Jackson,  of  whom  it  can 
be  strictly  said, 

“None  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 

None  named  him  but  to  praise.” 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  his  country’s  call,  and  with 
a  spirit  fired  with  heroic  enthusiasm  his  proud  young  manly  form 
presented  itself  a  sacrifice,  to  live  or  bleed  as  our  Southern  cause 
demanded.  Joining  the  Athens  Guards,  then  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  J.  C.  Billups,  he  remained  a  faithful  private  in  that  gallant 
old  company.  By  his  extreme  modesty  he  was  willing  at  all  times 
to  share  with  the  humblest  Southern  heart  the  fraternity  of  that 
most  deserving  company.  Long  will  he  be  missed  by  those  whose 
privelege  it  was  to  know  him  well.  As  a  soldier,  a  son,  a  brother, 
and  a  friend,  his  character  stands  exemplary. 

In  vain  are  human  eulogies,  and  no  marble  monument  reared 
by  affection’s  hand  will  be  more  lasting  than  the  memory  of  his 
noble  life,  which  will  survive  him  in  the  bosoms  of  his  friends  and 
comrades.  “After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well,”  and  the  dews 
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of  memory  and  love  will  keep  verdant  the  grave  above  him,  while 
the  sound  of  musketry  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  cannons  roar 
“No  more  shall  rouse  him  from  his  lowly  bed.” 

He  rests  in  peace,  and  though  a  mother’s  heart  may  writhe  in 
untold  anguish  over  her  son,  and  a  brother’s  spirit  break  in  the 
desolation  of  his  woe;  still,  there  comes  an  antidote  to  those  who 
mourn.  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  in  my  father’s  house 
are  many  mansions,”  and  a  glorious  inheritance  for  the  sons  of 


earth. 


A  Friend. 


Southern  Watchman,  Sept.  7,  1864. 


Obituary 

Serg;t.  Thobjas  W.  Walker  departed  this  life  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1864  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
bom  in  Green  county,  Ala.  After  graduating  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  he  studied  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Athens, 
Ga.,  in  which  town  he  married.  He  was  successful  as  a  lawyer; 
rose  rapidly  at  the  bar;  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  public  man.  He  was  possessed  of 
indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  in  all  his  undertakings. 
“Never  be  discouraged”  was  his  motto,  and  he  seldom  or  never 
failed  in  his  purposes.  He  professed  religion  and  attached  himself 
to  the  Presbyterian  church,  whilst  a  collegian,  and  evinced  do^ 
interest  in  religious  matters.  Two  years  and  three  months  prior  to 
his  death,  he  entered  the  army.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  de¬ 
voted  to  his  country’s  cause.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
New  Hope  church,  Ga.,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1864,  but  his  wounds 
were  not  considered  dangerous. 

He  was  thought  to  be  getting  well,  and  his  friends  and  relatives 
were  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  he  could  soon  be  removed  to 
Athens.  'There  was  quite  a  cool  change  in  the  weather  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  which  caused  him  to  have  chills,  and  his  system 
being  reduced,  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  in  a  congestive  chill  on 
the  16th  of  June.  He  conversed  frequently  upon  the  subject  of 
religion,  after  he  was  wounded.  The  day  before  he  died  he  said 
he  did  not  think  he  would  get  well,  but  that  he  felt  prepared  for 
his  change.  No  one,  though,  then  thought  him  so  near  death. 
He  left  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  now  with  his  little  daughter, 
who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  just  one  month  previous  to  her  father’s 
departure  to  the  abode  of  bliss,  to  which  bright  clime  they  were 
welcomed  by  his  angel  babe,  who  proceeded  them  about  six  years 
before. 
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The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband 
and  father,  and  a  kind  master.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  little  boys 
and  many  friends  and  relatives  to  mourn  his  loss.  There  is  a  void 
left  by  the  death  of  this  young  man,  which  cannot  be  easily  filled. 
He  lost  his  life  in  his  country’s  defense — the  country  which  he 
loved  so  dearly.  May  he  ever  live  as  a  memory  of  his  country. 

He  is  now  awaiting  his  loved  ones  in  a  purer  and  happier  sphere, 
where,  with  him  and  all  their  loved  and  lost,  may  they  forever 

live,  after  throwing  off  “This  mortal  coil.’’  .  „ 

®  A  Friend. 

Southern  Watchman,  October  5,  1864. 

Obituary 

Buren  Sanfurd  Garrison  was  bom  Nov.  2d,  1833,  in  Franklin 
county,  Ga.,  and  at  an  early  age  removed  to  Jackson  county,  where 
he  lived  an  upright  and  honest  life,  as  all  who  knew  him  can 
testify,  being  a  strict  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  true  Christian.  In  October,  1858, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Cynthia  I.  Haines,  of  Hall  county,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  most  faithful  devotion,  until  May  13th,  1862, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  at  Big  Shanty,  Ga., 
May  17th,  and  reorganized  as  Company  E,  34th  Reg.  Ga.  Vols. 
He  remained  with  the  company,  a  true  soldier,  until  May  16th, 
1863,  when,  in  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek,  he  fell  mortally 
wounded,  surviving  only  48  hours,  when  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
true  Christian,  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  upright  citizen. 

A  Friend  and  Companion. 

Jackson  county,  Ga.,  Oct.  2,  1864. 

Southern  Watchman,  October  12,  1864. 

Tribitte  of  Respect 

PHI  DELTA  LODGE,  No.  148,  F.  A.  M. 

Whereas,  while  so  many  noble  spirits  are  falling  victims  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  in  our  great  struggle  for  nationality  and 
independence,  it  has  pleased  almighty  God  that  our  beloved  brother, 
Thomas  J.  Thompson,  should  offer  up  his  life  upon  the  altar  of 
his  country — 

He  nobly  fell  on  the  ever  memorable  12th  of  May,  while  in  a 
charge  on  the  enemies  of  his  country,  near  Spotsylvania  C.  H. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  1st,  That  in  the  death  of  brother  Thompson  Phi  Delta 
Lodge  has  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best 
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members — the  Christian  church  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments — 
The  community  one  of  its  best  citizens,  and  the  bereaved  family 
of  brother  Thompson  a  devoted  and  affectionate  father. 

2d.  That  we,  as  members  of  this  Lodge  tender  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  brother  Thompson  our  sympathy  and  heart-felt  con¬ 
dolence  in  this  their  sad  bereavement — praying  the  blessings  of 
the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  upon  them. 

3d.  That  the  name  of  brother  Thompson  be  recorded  on  a 
blank  page  of  the  minutes  of  this  Lodge — a  copy  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  furnished  the  bereaved  family,  and  a  copy  also  sent  to 
the  Athens  papers  for  publication. 

A.  H.  Quiluan,  1 

J.  D.  Gunnels,  t  Com’tee. 

C.  S.  Oliver,  | 

Southern  Watchman,  October  19,  1864. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Roberta  F.  Cason  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  College  at  Macon. 


E.  M.  Coulter  is  Visiting  Professor  of  History  at  Louisiana 
State  University  for  the  year  1935-1936. 


Martha  Gallaudet  Waring  (Mrs.  Thomas  Pinckney  Waring), 
a  leader  in  the  cultural  and  educational  life  of  Savannah,  has  con¬ 
tributed  frequently  to  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly. 
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James  Edward  Oglethorpe  Imperial  Idealist.  By  Amos  Asch- 
bach  EJttinger.  (Oxford,  England:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1936. 
Pp.  xvi,  348.  Illustrations.  $5.60.) 

Various  lives  of  Oglethorpe  have  been  written  but  none  has 
approached  the  scholarship  and  completeness  seen  in  this  present 
work.  Dr.  Ettinger  spent  five  years  in  England  and  America  in 
pursuit  of  every  scrap  of  information  about  Oglethorpe;  if  any¬ 
thing  has  escaped  him,  the  fault  cannot  be  laid  to  a  lack  of  in¬ 
telligent  industry  or  the  want  of  a  detective’s  skill.  The  solid 
foundation  of  this  book  is  literally  present  in  the  footnotes  to 
hundreds  of  sources,  printed  and  in  manuscript,  present  on  every 
page  and  sometimes  to  half  its  extent.  It  will  be  a  source  of  regret 
to  all  much  interested  in  Oglethorpe,  that  these  sources  were  not 
gathered  up  and  incorporated  into  a  bibliography.  An  adequate 
index  helps  to  temper  this  regret. 

This  is  a  well-balanced  life.  Though  Oglethorpe’s  Georgia 
interests  may  have  seemed  to  Americans  to  be  about  all  there  was 
important  and  worth-while  in  his  life.  Dr.  Ettinger  has  with  justi¬ 
fication  given  less  than  half  of  his  space  to  these  interests.  For 
47  pages  the  making  of  Oglethorpe  through  his  ancestral  heritage 
is  set  forth.  The  prominence  of  his  family  from  pre-Norman  times, 
their  embracing  the  Jacobite  cause  in  later  times,  the  persistent 
prominence  of  James  Edward  and  all  his  immediate  family  in  this 
forlorn  movement,  and  his  Parliamentary  career  are  subjects  that 
well  needed  treatment.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  Georgia,  and 
the  remaining  two  deal  with  the  last  42  years  of  his  life.  This 
latter  part  of  his  career  was  made  up  alternately  of  successes  and 
failures  until  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  seemed  to  find 
himself  again,  in  that  delightful  company  of  celebreties  made  up 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  James  Boswell,  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  David  Garrick,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Sir  Johua  Reynolds, 
and  such  women  as  Hannah  Moore,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  Madame 
D’Arblay.  It  is  James  Boswell  who  makes  possible  the  delightfully 
human  insight  into  Oglethorpe  at  this  time,  and  it  is  in  this  part 
of  the  book  that  James  EMward  Oglethorpe  at  last  gets  out  of  the 
armor-plate  from  which  he  has  so  long  peered  at  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  Here  Dr.  Ettinger  has  given  us  a  living  person,  and  how 
much  more  interesting  Oglethorpe  would  be  if  he  could  have 
actually  lived  as  a  human  being  during  the  first  half  of  his  life. 

The  great  contribution  of  Oglethorpe  to  history  was  made,  of 
course,  in  his  Georgia  venture.  Here  he  was  the  imperial  idealist 
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as  well  as  the  great  philanthropist.  He  labored  faithfully  for  his 
colonists  and  he  fought  the  Spaniards  for  imperial  expansion.  He 
came  to  be  neglected  and  misunderstood  in  England  and  to  be 
hated  by  the  South  Carolinians.  Yet  he  planted  a  commonwealth, 
which  lasted  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  nation,  whose  first 
minister,  John  Adams,  Oglethorpe  in  his  very  old  age  took  pains 
to  welcome  to  London.  Oglethorpe  was  in  no  great  need  of  being 
rescued,  but  Dr.  Ettinger  has  placed  him  on  a  firm  pedestal  in  a 
book  of  solid  and  lasting  value. 

Kinfolks.  II.  By  William  Curry  Harllee.  (New  Orleans:  Searcy 
&  Pfaff,  Ltd.,  1936.  Pp.  970-1950.) 

Colonel  William  Curry  Harllee,  after  a  long  career  of  service 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  has  been  retired,  but  he  has 
led  too  strenous  a  life  to  sink  into  a  state  of  inactivity.  Residing 
at  present  at  Dillon,  South  Carolina,  he  is  engaged  in  a  campaign 
for  nomination  as  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

The  material  for  his  monumental  work.  Kinfolks,  was  gathered 
before  he  left  the  military  service;  and  two  of  the  volumes  con¬ 
templated  have  been  published.  The  first  volume  was  reviewed 
several  months  ago  in  the  Quarterly  [XIX,  1  (March,  1935)]. 

The  second  volume  of  Kinfolks  follows  much  the  same  plan  as 
the  first.  It  is  described  as  “A  genealogical  and  biographical  record 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Stuart)  Harllee,  Andrew  and  Agnes 
(Cade)  Fulmore,  Benjamin  and  Mary  Curry,  Samuel  and  Amelia 
(Russell)  Kemp,  John  and  Hannah  (Walker)  Bethea,  Stirling 
Clack  and  Frances  (King)  Robertson,  Samuel  and  Sophia  Anne 
(Parker)  Dickey,  their  antecedents,  descendants,  and  collateral 
relatives,  with  chapter  concerning  state  and  county  records  and  the 
derivation  of  counties  of  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.” 

The  author’s  material  is  from  wills,  letters,  deeds,  family  Bibles, 
diaries,  gravestones,  miscellaneous  official  records,  and  personal 
contacts.  Colonel  Harllee  has  very  painstakingly  set  forth  the 
information  about  each  family  studied  and  has  interspersed  this 
rather  tedious  account  with  interesting  anedotes. 

The  most  readable  section  of  the  book  is  that  part  given  to 
extracts  from  Robert  Watson’s  diary.  The  diary  is  written  in  a 
simple  and  unaffected  style,  with  vigorous  and  often  bitter  com¬ 
ments  on  conditions  in  the  Confederate  army  and  navy,  for  Watson 
served  in  both.  Watson’s  diary  deserves  publication  in  full. 
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Colonel  Harllee’s  industry  in  collecting  and  presenting  his 
material  has  been  prodigious.  Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
work  is,  of  course,  of  value  only  to  the  families  concerned;  but 
even  so.  Kinfolks  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
South. 

Lowby  Axley, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

A  Study  in  Personality.  General  George  Brinton  McClellan. 
By  William  Starr  Myers.  (New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century  Com¬ 
pany,  1934.  Pp.  xiv,  620.  Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  study  more  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  General  McClellan  than  of  his  generalship.  As  his  per¬ 
sonality  was  the  dominant  factor  in  his  career  and  as  he  was  the 
victim  of  his  temperament,  the  emphasis  by  Professor  Myers  is 
well  placed.  McClellan  from  his  early  childhood  seemed  to  sense 
a  higher  plane  on  which  he  was  to  travel  than  was  the  lot  of  mo  i 
people  with  whom  he  was  to  be  thrown.  McClellan  was  never  able 
to  see  in  Lincoln  much  more  than  his  boorishness  and  awkwardness. 
This  might  easily  be  taken  to  be  priggishness  or  a  feeling  of 
superiority,  but  Professor  Myers  quickly  repels  the  charge  with  the 
defense  that  McClellan  was  a  gentleman  bom  and  that  culture 
came  as  a  part  of  his  genius.  He  was  deeply  religious  and  sincere 
in  all  his  acts,  with  a  genuine  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
He  had  a  beautiful  love  for  his  wife,  which  made  his  home  life  a 
constant  joy.  He  was  also  a  good  hater,  and  for  no  one  did  he 
have  a  more  abiding  bitterness  and  contempt  than  for  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  “the  most  unmitigated  scoundrel  I  ever  knew.”  (p.  395). 

McClellan  was  an  able  general,  who  fought  in  two  wars,  the 
Mexican  and  the  Civil,  and  who  observed  a  third,  the  Crimean. 
Robert  E.  Lee  considered  him  the  ablest  soldier  in  the  Union 
forces,  and  yet  McClellan  was  never  able  during  the  Civil  War  to 
win  a  complete  victory.  But  had  Lincoln  given  him  the  support 
which  he  gave  Grant  later,  the  war  might  have  been  won  before 
Grant  was  needed.  It  was  McClellan’s  misfortune  to  be  removed 
from  the  active  command  of  troops  when  he  had  the  best  chance  to 
win,  but  his  temperament  brought  this  treatment  upon  himself.  In 
politics  McClellan  was  a  Democrat,  and  here  he  was  no  more 
successful  than  in  military  affairs.  It  may  well  have  been  a  mistake 
for  him  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1864,  but 
to  say,  as  Professor  Myers  does,  that  McClellan  thereby  deprived 
himself  of  the  nomination  in  1868,  1872,  and  1876  (p.  453)  seems 
to  be  an  unusually  bold  statement  to  make.  It  also  appears  to  be 
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an  amazing  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that  McClellan’s 
promise  in  the  1864  campaign  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  that  they 
should  have  "care,  protection,  and  regard"  was  an  “unfortunate 
and  unwitting  invitation"  to  begin  the  malodorous  pension  and 
bonus  raids,  (p.  452). 

This  biography  has  no  outstanding  merits.  It  is  sound  in  its 
facts  but  somewhat  disjointed  in  its  proportions.  The  great  mass 
of  McClellan  papers,  which  were  used  in  its  preparation,  were  not 
well  assimilated,  and  the  style  is  uneven. 

t  f 

Pro-Slavery  Thought  in  the  Old  South.  By  William  Sumner 
Jenkins,  Ph.  D.  (Chapel  Hill;  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1936.  Pp.  xiv,  381.  $2.60.) 

There  has  long  been  a  necessity  for  a  book  like  this,  where  the 
pro-slavery  arguments,  thoughts,  and  philosophy  of  the  Old  South 
could  be  comprehended  between  two  covers.  Professor  Jenkins 
has  successfully  and  completely  done  the  job.  He  has  gone  through 
a  mass  of  material  of  great  variety  to  secure  his  information  and 
he  has  handled  his  findings  with  a  skill  by  no  means  commonly 
found  among  writers.  If  at  times  his  narrative  becomes  somewhat 
abstruse,  the  fact  must  be  laid  not  at  his  door  but  attributed  to 
the  Southerners  hard  put  now  and  then  to  build  up  their  case.  But 
it  must  be  said  that  the  South  succeeded  amazingly  well  in  making 
the  worse  reason  appear  the  better. 

The  first  two  chapters  (107  pages)  dealing  with  the  historical 
tracings,  make  up  the  less  valuable  part  of  the  study ;  the  remaining 
five  chapters  constitute  the  contribution,  which  is  considerable. 
The  bibliography,  fifty  pages  long,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  students  interested  in  a  study  of  antebellum  Southern 
thought. 

Kate  Chase,  Dominant  Daughter,  The  Life  Story  of  a  Brilliant 
Woman  and  her  Famous  Father.  By  Mary  Merwin  Phelps.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1936.  Pp.  xii,  316.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $3.00.) 

Fleeting  is  fame  and  position.  No  better  example  of  this  un¬ 
welcomed  fact  is  to  be  found  than  the  life  of  Kate  Chase.  The 
beautiful  and  brilliant  daughter  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  be¬ 
came  a  reigning  queen  in  Washington,  she  married  Senator  William 
Sprague  of  Rhode  Island  with  his  millions,  and  she  died  in  poverty 
and  neglect  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  her  triumphs.  Frustration 
and  failure  were  her  final  rewards  in  this  life.  Being  left  without 
a  mother  early,  she  assumed  the  position  of  head  of  the  Chase 
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household,  and  dominated  her  father  throughout  his  life.  Her 
greatest  ambition  was  to  live  in  the  White  House,  by  virture  of 
being  her  father’s  daughter;  she  promoted  him  in  every  way 
possible,  sometimes  more  vigorously  than  wise,  and  probably  her 
failure  in  this  helped  to  bring  on  her  ruin.  Sprague’s  millions 
were  more  attractive  than  the  dull  Sprague;  the  marriage  was  a 
failure,  ending  in  tragic  disaster. 

This  is  an  intensely  human-interest  story  and  Mary  Merwin 
Phelps  has  handled  it  with  a  masterly  hand.  She  has  gone  through 
her  historical  documents  with  skill  and  industry,  and  though  not 
a  professional  historian,  she  has  tripped  in  very  few  places — her 
most  serious  error  being  the  statement  that  the  disputed  election 
of  Hayes  was  settled  in  1878,  and  this  was  not  a  typographical 
mistake,  (p.  249). 

R.  E.  Lee.  A  Biography.  By  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  (New 
York  and  London:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1935.  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
xiv,  659;  IV,  pp.  x,  694.  Illustrations.  $7.50.) 

The  high  standards  set  by  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work 
(reviewed  in  these  pages,  vol.  XIX,  no.  1,  March,  1935)  are 
nuiintained  in  these  last  two  volumes.  There  can  be  nothing  but 
admiration  for  both  author  and  publishers.  Volume  III  begins 
with  the  “Might-Have-Beens”  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
continues  for  more  than  a  hundred  pages  through  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  its  effects  and  stops  with  the  winter  of  1864.  The 
first  160  pages  of  Volume  IV  ends  the  war,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  brings  Lee  to  his  end  in  1870.  The  final  chapter, 
entitled  “The  Pattern  of  a  Life,”  sums  up  Lee’s  character.  There 
was  nothing  suppressed  in  Lee’s  life  and  nothing  mysterious  about 
it.  The  known  facts  of  his  life  explain  all  there  was.  Dr.  Freeman 
expresses  it  in  one  sentence:  “What  he  seemed,  he  was — a  wholly 
human  gentleman,  the  essential  elements  of  whose  positive 
character  were  two  and  only  two,  simplicity  and  spirituality.” 
(p.  494.)  This  review  need  not  be  prolonged;  Dr.  Freeman’s  four 
volumes  are  the  biography  of  Lee.  Those  who  would  know  Lee 
must  read  them. 

The  Beginnings  of  Printing  in  Virginia.  By  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie.  (Lexington,  MDCDXXXV.  Pp.  51.  Illustrations.) 

This  brochure,  printed  in  the  Journalism  Laboratory  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  is  an  example  of  the  printer’s  art  at 
its  best.  The  occasion  for  its  appearance  was  the  Conference  on 
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Printing  Education,  in  Boston,  during  June,  1935.  Only  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed — three  hundred  distributed  at  the 
Conference,  and  the  remainder  for  sale  or  private  disposal.  Mr. 
McMurtrie,  the  author,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  growth  of 
printing  in  Virginia  from  1730,  when  the  first  press  was  set  up, 
down  through  the  eighteenth  century.  Naturally  most  of  the  print¬ 
ing  activities  were  concerned  with  the  issuing  of  newspapers, 
though,  of  course,  the  publication  of  the  laws  was  important.  The 
Virginia  Gazette  was  the  favorite  title,  with  at  least  twenty-four 
separate  papers  bearing  that  name  down  to  1809. 


